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A LAWYER’S OPINION OF AN INSURANCE AGENT 


On the train, one evening, a lawyer introduced a business man to an agent of a prominent life insurance com- 
pany. Afterward, in speaking of the agent, the lawyer said: 








“Tt is a pity that there are not more insurance agents like that man. He is well informed as to his business, his 
own company and other companies; is able and willing to reply intelligently to inquiries made by his customers 
and prospects, and his statements can be relied upon absolutely, whether the facts are favorable to him or not.” 


EVERY AGENT SHOULD PREPARE HIMSELF 


so that he shall deserve an equally strong commendation. Knowledge is power. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS ARE PREPARED TO MEET THE AGENTS’ NEEDS 


Send 10 cents for Catalogue of Insurance Works, or state the class of information desired. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE 135 William Street 
Insurance Exchange PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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AMICABLE | FARM MORTGAGES 


Life Insurance Co. TEXAS and OKLAHOMA 
WACO, TEX. 
With an establish- 
$1,000,000 Deoosited with WE ARE EXPERT FIELD ME ed teres 


the State Treasurer of Texas producing several million per year. 

















We are growing steadily and always seeking new clients. 
a By special arrangement, we are permitted to refer any insti- 
cember 3lst, 1916.... $16,130,362.00 tution or prospective client worth while to several life insur- 
Gain during year 1916.  2,702,566.00 ance and trust companies who are buying our securities regu- 
larly and whose officials and land experts have traversed our 
4,541,716.00 loan field from Kansas to the Gulf and re-inspected lands 
2,387,732.00 covered by mortgages purchased from us. 


Insurance written dur- 


se ea ne We may safely undertake to write an additional million, or 
Bist, . 663, million and a half, the coming year to meet the increased 
Gain during year 1916. 214,081.51 demand of new or old elients, 

Policyholders Reserves 
December 3ist, 1916. 905,626.48 At this time, it should be borne in mind tl.at it is the pa- 
Gain during year 1916. 196,396.00 triotic duty of all of us to finance the land owners in the fullest 

Total Agency Balances } measure that our allies and our home people may not suffer 
December 31st, 1916. . 8,446.68 a ruinous food shortage. Also it shou!d be borne in mind that 

Astual'te Wneested Me the farm mortgage earns the investor the highest rate of in- 
tality during 1916... 29.6% terest to be had with perfect security. 


It is believed that the Amicable Life ; a8 
hes candle @ sew weed e's enmene aa and personal visit to our loan field are 


less than seven years old in having in 


plus, in addition to the total surplus 
nest Home Office, HOBART, OKLAHOMA 
AMICABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY _ *tockholders. 


force December 3ist, 1916, $16,130,362 
AMICABLE LIFE BUILDING originally paid to the company by the 
WACO, TEXAS, U. S. A. ARTEMAS R. ROBERTS,’ President Four Offices in Oklahoma Five Offices in Texas 


of paid-for insurance, and at the same 
sr eter bers no SCOTT & BLACKMER 
22 Stories Hich.—Uwned without Debt by 
Aaremas R. Roseats, Founder, President & Actuary 
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TRAINING FOR A LIFE 
INSURANGE AGENT 


A QUARTER-CENTURY’S EXPERIENCE CRYSTALLIZED 
By Warren Murdock Horner 
General Agent, Provident Life and Trust Co. _ 


Agents will find this book of real, practical 
service. It will not only give them new an 
stimulating views on the business, but 


IT WILL HELP CLOSE MANY 





TROUBLESOME “NEARLY” CASES 


PART ONE ART TWO 
treats of Opportu- deals with The Life 
nity—Who Should InsuranceAgent and 
Begin — Salesman- The Layman, and 
ship—System—Effi- tells of Business, 
ciency — Organiza- Welfare and Income _ || 
tion Methods—Ad- Insurance — The || 
vertising—Women in Agent —Laymen’s || | 
Life Insurance—etc. Responsibility. 


Price, bound in cloth, $1.40 delivered. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Selling Agents 
135 William Street 
NEW YORK 








Chicago Office: 
Insurance Exchange 











“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 
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WM, B. CLARK, President 


EXPLOSION 
AND SPRINKLER 
LEAKAGE 








Michigan Commercial 


Insurance Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
ASSETS SURPLUS 

$862,447.34 $156,321.92 
January 1, 1914... 920,961.16 181,374.66 
January 1, 1915 935,693.93 200,120.21 
January 1, 1916_. 1,020,369.41 211,057.76 
January 1, 1917... 1,178,606.04 212,242.99 


January 1, 1913 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Tourist Baggage, Parcel Post Insurance 











The Actd Test for Strength, 


Liberality, Service and Low Cost 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


high on the list 


CAPABLE AGENTS WANTED 














The FRANKFORT 
GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


United States Department, 123 William St., New York, N. Y. 


TRUSTEES 


Union Trust Co. of New York, 80 Broadway, New York City 


CASUALTY INSURANCE 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 














Liberal renewal contracts for good producers 
of business. For full particulars write: 


Southland Life Insurance Co. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
HARRY L. SEAY, President 


L. LINZMEYER, Vice=Pres. and Actuary 
A. S. Doerr, Vice=President 
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Tue SPECTATOR 


The circulation of the publications of The 
Spectator Company, including THE SPECTATOR, 
amounts to nearly one million annually, aver- 
aging 17,500 weekly. These standard publica- 
tions, covering life, fire, casualty and miscel- 
laneous insurance, are recognized as authori- 
ties in their particular lines, and some have re- 
ceived the endorsements of the United States 
Government and State Insurance Departments. 
The statistical and historical records of the 
various insurance companies are thus given 
wide circulation for the information of the 
public, constituting more valuable SERVICE 
to the insurance companies than that supplied 
by any other insurance journal. 


Tue Spectator, established in 1868, is a weekly 
journal devoted to pat, the best interests of 
trustworthy insurance of all kinds. The subscription 
rice for the United States, Canada and Mexico is 
oor Dollars per annum, postage prepaid; to all for- 
eign countries in the Postal Union, Five Dollars. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second-Class Matter. 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 
Arthur L. J. Smith, Pres. Robert -W. Blake, Sec’y 
135 WiLt1AmM STREET, NEw York 
Telephone, John 231, John 232 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange, Chicago. Telephone, Wabash 631 


Sole Selling Agents in America for the publications 
of Charles & Edwin Layton of London, England. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE 
EARLY twelve billion dollars of 
new life insurance business written 

has been reported by twenty-eight of the 
older life insurance companies of the 
United States during the ten years end- 
ing with 1916. Last year was an excep- 
tionally good one for practically all these 


THE: SPECTATOR 


companies, and a summation of their ten 
years’ growth and waste shows more 
favorably than in the similar table pub- 
lished in recent years. Of the total in- 
surance written about thirty-six per cent, 
or four and a quarter billions, is repre- 
sented by the increase in insurance in 
force, while terminations by surrender 
and lapse reached nearly four and three- 
quarter billions. It appears, therefore, 
that there is still a high degree of waste, 
even when the unfavorable elements fol- 
lowing the life insurance investigation of 
1905 are taken into consideration. 

A noticeable feature of the business 
of the decade ending with 1916 is the 
manner in which companies domiciled 
outside of New York have progressed, so 
as to show remarkable gains, both in per- 
centage and amount. The table here- 
with shows that during the past ten years 
eight New York companies, including 
three of the largest in the country, wrote 
$4,990,223,968 of new business, with a 
gain of $947,931,324 in insurance in 
force, equal to nineteen per cent of the 
new issues, while the terminations by 
surrender and lapse reached 49.7 per 
cent of the new business written. The 
twenty companies of other States show 
$6,847,668,478 of new issues and $3,296,- 
138,645 gain in insurance in force, or 
forty-eight per cent of the new issues, 
which is over two and one-half times the 


TEN YEARS’ GROWTH AND WASTE (1907-1916) 


Editorial 


proportionate gains of companies of New 
York. 

The table as a whole shows that dur- 
ing the ten years the terminations by 
lapse equaled 19.87 per cent of the new 
issues, 20.09 per cent went off the books 
by surrender, and 35.83 per cent was re- 
tained, leaving 24.21 per cent to be ac- 
counted for through natural changes, 
such as death, maturity and expiring. 

In the column of percentage of gain 
to new issues the relative growth of the 
individual companies is clearly shown. 
Eight organizations gained amounts 
equal to more than fifty per cent of their 
new issues, and six others show better 
than forty per cent. Five companies have 
more than doubled the insurance in force 
at the beginning of the decade, while ten 
others made the substantial gain of fifty 
per cent or more. The reduction of waste 
effort in writing new business is being 
carefully followed by a number of com- 
panies in these days, and agents are being 
urged to keep closely in touch with new 
policyholders so as to prevent unneces- 
sary lapses. 


x various times in the past THE 

SPECTATOR has laid stress upon the 
advisability of loaners of money on real 
estate mortgages requiring tornado in- 
surance, in addition to fire insurance, to 
be carried for the protection of their 





(Copyright, 1917, by The Spectator Company, New York.) 





Per Cent 
of Lapses Gain in 
and Sur- Insurance 
renders to in 
New Force. 
Issues. 


Per Cent 
of Increase 
in Insur- 
ance in 
Force 
(1907-1916) 
78.88 


| | Amount 
| Paid on 
Paid for | Each 


Per Cent 
of Gain 
to New 
Issues. 


New Business 
Issued Lapsed 

NAME OF CoMPANY. and Insurance. 

Paid For. 


Surrendered 
Insurance. $1000 of 
Surren- 


ders. 


Surrenders. 








249.31 
336 .32 


41.19 
31.17 
60.84 
40.21 


22,708,741 
5,258,659 
1,902,060 166.94 

11,024,818} 312.89 

129,476,298) 331.52 


2,297,003}  355.¢ 
8,561,675} 279.8: 
9,032,395} 319.2 
6,584,173} 236.6 
6,840,524) 352.35 


206,182,763 
17,647,490 
79,726,873 
81,738,249 

230,413,212 


87,446,134 
17,499,488 
44,432,963 
47,379,769 
—14,348,872 


207,670,159 
8,744,087 
418,649,542 
170,240,096 
63,239,613 


164,008,501 
482,001,556 
686,212,705 

79,279,531 
302,707,024 


$2,232.539 


104,163,959 
7,477,597 
27,110,003 
30,786,683 
274,9 10,898) 


27,178,703| 
72,722,468 
44,103,478) 
35,571,013| 
29,103,034} 


53,090,995 
35,806,374 
55,083,728} 

294,294 552| 
41,886,508 


500,533,518 
56.623,474 
131,035,419 
203,273,342 
1,325,734,185 


91,807,207 


#tna Life, Hartford 
15,636,027 


Berkshire, Pittsfield, Mass............-..-0-005 
Connecticut General, Hartford il 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford...............-.. 30234,898 
MIUIEADUE, INOW WOER ois cece ccc ces cee sews tne 390,555,688 
6,463,695 
30,596,334 
28,292,930 
27,792,840 
19,413,596 


60,061,463 12,119,020} 201.78 
11,637 ,687 2,698,716 g 
96,179,722 32,050,632 
446,813,725 28,552,382 
38,784,811 651,003 


130,378,199 
153,824,300 
158,606,280 
131,366,538 

55,773,516 


Equitable, Des Moines, Ia 
Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia 
Germania Life, New York 
Home Life, New York 
Manhattan Life, New York 


370,667,213 
69,074,718 
737,273,753 
1,318,336,299 
201,889,146 


293,032,965 
1,906,824,370 
1,291,396,327 

205,838,573 

742,255,966 


188,082,194 
367,899,652 

72,345,612 
178,581,875 
514,144,731 


460,676,729 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield.............. 
Michigan Mutual, Detroit 

Mutual Benefit, Newark 

Mutual Life, New York 

National Life, Montpelier..............-..-.5-- 


9,639,509 
146,075,367 
84,297,622 
6,474,621 
27,459,637 


7,725,797 
12,880,595 


| 

42,185,308) 
375,694,305 
181,362,534 
29,965,340 
160,547,345) 


46,615,124! 
81,355,377) 
53,997,738) 
28,084,496 
90,949,407 


94,998,641] 


29,855,502 
426,775,758 
211,555,852 

26,211,911 
117,784,443 


24,999,767 
57,367,871 
9,007,613 


New England, Boston 

New York Life, New York 

Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles...............++0+- 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia....................- 


Pheenix Mutual, Hartford 

Provident L. and T., Philadelphia ............... 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

State Mutual, Worcester............-..eeee00e: 
Travelers, Hartford 


57,076,126 230,461,502 


Union Central, Cincinnati 
Union Mutual, Portland 
United States, New York 


Aggregates (28 companies)..............-2-55- 


51,186,384 
21,237,168 


19,318,463} 
13,761,724) 


11,324,304 
9,199,582 





5,489,096 
4,125,57 


—2,271,826 
—12,931,264 











$11,837,892,446 





$2,352,055,795) $2,378,073,112 


$732,155,458 





$4,244,069,969 
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Life Insurance 


loans. The absence or insufficiency of 
tornado insurance on numerous prop- 
erties damaged or destroyed by the va- 
rious recent storms in the Middle West 
has, it is reported, threatened the sta- 
bility of a number of building and loan 
associations which had loaned upon such 
properties. The cost of tornado insur- 
ance is so reasonable that it would not be 
a hardship to borrowers to require it, 
and they should be glad to carry it for 
their own protection as well as for that of 
mortgagees. 


HE fire loss in May in the United 
States and Canada reached the sum 
of $24,968,800, according to the Journal 
of Commerce, bringing the aggregate for 
the first five months of this year up to 
$129,108,455, or $16,000,000 more than 
in the same period last year, and $48,- 
000,000 more than in the five months’ 
period in 1915. The Atlanta, Sioux 
Falls and Bowie losses accounted for 
$7,000,000 of the total in May, 1917, 
which exceeded the loss in May, 1916, by 
$9,000,000. Unless there shall be a gen- 
erous increase in premium income this 
year the outlook for an underwriting 
profit is rather unpromising. 





Gary National Life Insurance Company 

Good progress is being made in the financ- 
ing of the Gary National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which is to have its headquarters at Gary, 
Ind. The company proposes to write non-parti- 
cipating life insurance, with a special depart- 
ment for total abstainers, and will later on 
write accident and health insurance, while 
health conservation will be covered by annual 
medical inspections. 

The company is being organized by the As- 
sociates Company, which has an authorized cap- 
ital of $750,000. For every share of stock sold 
in this company $12.50 is put aside to create 
capital and a twenty-five per cent surplus for 
the Gary National Life. The remainder of the 
proceeds from the sale of Associates Company 
stock will be devoted to the establishment of 
the life insurance company, defraying promo- 
tion, equipment, actuarial and other expenses. 


New World Life Takes Columbia Life and 
Trust 

The New World Life of Spokane, Wash., has 
secured the assets and business of the Columbia 
Life and Trust Company of Portland, Ore. As 
a result, the New World Life Insurance Com- 
pany will be possessed of assets aggregating 
$2,686,000. 

The financial statement of the New World 
Life, prior to the deal, showed assets of $1,910,- 
920 on December 31, 1916. This figure now be- 
comes $2,686,000, and the additional acquisition 
of the $9,466,925 of business in force at the close 
of 1916 brings the total volume of business in 
force up to more than $16,000,000. 


THE .SPECTATOR 
AGENCY OFFICERS MEET 


Large International Attendance at Con- 
vention of New Association 








DISCUSSION OF PROBLEMS 
Many Suggestions for Bringing About a Better 
Selection of Agents—Training Field Men— 
Routine Business Matters 

[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 

DETROIT, June 9, 1917.—Discussion of the two 
most vital problems in agency organization and 
management was the principal feature of the 
annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Agency Officers at the Hotel Statler in this city 
to-day. The discussion centered about the se- 
lection and training of agents. The meeting be- 
gan promptly at ten o’clock in the morning, 
with an attendance of eighty-seven individuals 
representing forty-five companies, and lasted 
with only two recesses—one for luncheon and 
one for dinner—until well into the evening. 

Winslow Russell, superintendent of agents of 
the Phcenix Mutual Life, as chairman of the 
executive committee and the principal factor in 
organizing the association, called the meeting 
to order promptly, and presided throughout the 
session. 

The feeling expressed by those in attendance 
is that this organization is destined to be a 
most influential factor in the conduct of life in- 
surance. In the words of Thomas R. Hill, su- 
perintendent of agencies for the Provident Life 
and Trust of Philadelphia, who voiced the senti- 
ment of all, ‘‘This association marks a new era 
in life insurance; it stands for the fundamental 
we all must recognize that life insurance men 
are not competitors, but co-workers whose aims 
are one.” 

One of the outstanding features of the con- 
vention was the freedom of discussion—the dis- 
semination and exchange of what might be 
called trade secrets. Every one, whether a 
speaker or a listener, was awake to the prob- 
lems at hand and bent his efforts toward a 
solution of them. R. W. Stevens, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Life of Chicago, character- 
ized life insurance as a “‘sincere business,’’ and 
the sincerity of this particular meeting was its 
most striking and important feature. 


PLAN TO JOIN BUREAU OF SALESMANSHIP 
RESEARCH 

In accordance with a resolution which was 
adopted, the association, through its executive 
committee, will negotiate with the Bureau of 
Salesmanship Research of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology of Pittsburg in order to 
learn on what terms the association might be- 
come a member of the bureau. An investiga- 
tion will be made to determine what benefits 
will accrue to the association members and what 
the cost of membership will be, if such can be 
had. It is the opinion of many members that 
the Agency Officers Association will be able to 
contribute much valuable material to the bu- 
reau, thereby enlarging the research work and 
the usefulness of the bureau. 

Those who took prominent part in the dis- 
cussions and papers were Dr. Walter Dill Scott, 
director of the Bureau of Salesmanship Re- 
search, who delivered the opening paper on 
“The Selection of Agents’; William E. Taylor, 
superintendent of agents, Equitable Life of New 
York; Philip Burnet, president Continental Life 
of Wilmington; A. N. Mitchell, assistant super- 
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intendent Canada Life of Toronto, and H. E. 
Aldrich, superintendent of agents Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Des Moines, all of whom followed Dr. 
Scott and touched upon the same topic. William 
Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life of 
New York, gave the principal address on ‘‘The 
Training of Agents,’”’ and his remarks were fol- 
lowed by general discussions by George H. 
Hunt, superintendent of agents Imperial Life of 
Toronto; James P. Sullivan, vice-president and 
general manager of Farmers and Bankers Life, 
Wichita, and Thomas R. Hill of the Provident 
Life and Trust of Philadelphia. Others who 
participated in the discussions included R. W. 
Stevens, vice-president Illinois Life; Joseph C. 
Behan, of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield; George B. Stadden, president Frank- 
lin Life, Springfield; Sidney A. Foster, of the 
Royal Unicon Mutual Life of Des Moines; Fred 
Halstead, general superintendent, Dominion 
Life, Waterloo, and Winslow Russell, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Phenix Mutual Life of 
Hartford. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ABSENTEES 


Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-president of the Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans, was scheduled 
to discuss ‘‘The Selection of Agents,’ but he 
was unable to be present on account of a busi- 
ness trip to Cuba. 

Owing to illness, Isaac Miller Hamilton, presi- 
dent of the Federal Life of Chicago and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the association, was ab- 
sent. A suitable message of regret was drafted 
and sent to Mr. Hamilton. The association 
elected Charles S. Rannells of the Federal Life 
as secretary pro tem. 


SLIGHT CHANGE IN COMMITTEE 
“MEMBERSHIP 


Early in the morning session a motion was 
carried authorizing the chairman to appoint a 
nominating committee of five. The appointees 
were Philip Burnet of the Continental Life 
of Wilmington; T. Louis Hansen of the Ger- 
mania Life of New York; R. W. Stevens, IIli- 
nois Life of Chicago; A. G. Ramsay, Canada 
Life, and Thomas R. Hill, Provident Life and 
Trust. The committee returned its report in 
the afternoon, renominating the secretary-treas- 
urer and all members of the committee, except 
George B. Stadden, of the Franklin Life of 
Springfield, who had previously asked to be 
relieved, as he is now actively engaged in Red 
Cross work and can not give the necessary time 
to the association. George E. Copeland, super- 
intendent of agents for the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life of Milwaukee, was named to fill the 
vacancy. The committee re-elected Mr. Russell 
as chairman. The new executive committee is 
as follows: Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual, 
chairman; Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life 
of Chicago, secretary-treasurer; George H. 
Hunt, Imperial Life, Toronto; Harry E. Ald- 
rich, Equitable Life of Iowa; Glover S. Hastings, 
New England Mutual Life; George E. Copeland, 
Northwestern Mutual; Joseph B. Reynolds, Kan- 
sas City Life, and William E. Taylor, Equitable 
Life of New York. 


NORVAL A. HAWKINS A SPEAKER 


E. M. Barrett, manager of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, was present and extended 
an invitation to the executive committee and 
delegates to attend a luncheon at the Detroit 
Athletic Club, at which the congress was host. 
Norval A. Hawkins, sales manager of the Ford 
Motor Car Company and president of the con- 
gress, delivered an address on “Life Insurance 
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Salesmanship” on this occasion. His quick man- 
ner of speech, coupled with his pithy jokes, 
which thoroughly illustrated his many points, 
prought forth enthusiastic and prolonged ap- 


plause. A complete copy of Mr. Hawkins’ 
address is given elsewhere in this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 


At the opening of the morning session, Chair- 
man Russell introduced John T. Winship, In- 
surance Commissioner of Michigan, who gave a 
prief address of welcome. In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Winship said that ‘‘If life insur- 
ance is one of those things which has to be 
sold, it is very meet that this organization 
should be affiliated with the World’s Salesman- 
ship Congress. Insurance salesmanship most of 
all needs human insight and it requires a 
trained man to command this insight.” Inci- 
dentally, Mr. Winship remarked that life insur- 
ance caused less trouble to the insurance su 
pervising officials than any other branch of the 
business. This, he said, might be attributed to 
the high type of men engaged in it. Whatever 
troubles do arise between companies and the 
Insurance Departments are mainly concerned 
with the agency end of the business. To the 
credit of the companies and the agents, how- 
ever, it should be sc‘? that practically every 
protective measure in the interests of the pub- 
lic originated with the companies and agents. 
Legislation against twisting and rebating has, 
in nearly every instance, had its incipiency in 
the desire of the companies and their repre- 
sentatives for fair and equitable treatment of 
the public. ‘The high order of business acumen 
among life insurance men,’ said Mr. Winship, 
“should inspire all.’’ 

In order that all might become quickly ac- 
quainted, Chairman Russell called for a rising 
roll call, whereby each man present stood up 
and faced the delegates, announcing his name 
and company. 


HAS EIGHTY-THREE MEMBERS 


Reviewing the work of the association during 
its first year, Chairman Russell alluded to the 
rapid growth in membership from seventeen last 
October to eighty-three on the day of the meet- 
ing. A year ago the agency executives of the 
charter member companies were almost wholly 
unacquainted with each other and knew almost 
nothing of the sales problems confronting the 
individual companies represented. In the mem- 
bership are large and small companies, new and 
old, Eastern and Western, Northern and South- 
ern, Canadian and American. Last year the 
eighty-three member companies collected $400,- 
000,000 in premiums from 5,250,000 policyholders 
whose protection aggregates nearly twelve 
billions of dollars; the surplus and reserves 
held by these companies to protect their policy- 
holders amount to about $3,000,000,000. Prac- 
tically no industrial -tusiness is included in 
these figures. In 1916 the agents insured the 
lives of 885,000 persons to the extent of $1,700,- 
000,000 new insurance. 

This association was formed for the purpose 
of co-ordinating the efforts of the various agency 
departments just as the company executives, the 
actuaries and medical directors do. An estimate 
of the number of agents licensed last year places 
the number at about 68,000, and “if these men 
talked life insurance to one man each day dur- 
ing only eleven months, 19,400,000 were ap- 
Proached and urged in one way or another to 
Protect their dependents.” It should be noted 
that in estimating the number of persons ap- 
Proached, deductions for multiple visits and in- 
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terviews with the same’ person by different 
agents were made. 


NECESSITY FOR AGENCY EXECUTIVES 
TO ORGANIZE 


Among other things, Mr. Russell also said: 


The executives, actuaries and medical directors will 
find their problems lessening to the same degree 
that we make our organization effective, for mor- 
tality, surrender and lapsation rates depend very 
largely upon quality selection and training in our 
agency fields. 

The basic foundation stone of our organization must 
be mutual confidence. This will mean that we shall 
soon discover that the best way to receive help in 
the solution of our problems will be to place our- 
selves where we can give something helpful to our 
neighbor. 

We should be quite willing to set aside personal 
prejudices if we have them and work out a program 
touching solely upon the sales problem. And even 
further than that. We shall find a score of leads to a 
constructive sales policy upon which we can work in 
such accord as to lead us away from those upon 
which we might disagree and thereby lose valuable 
time. 

Assuming, therefore, that we are of one mind on 
this point and already believe in each other’s ‘motives 
—as evidenced by our presence here—we are certainly 
in accord with the statement that we need more men 
and better salesmen in the field of life insurance. As 
we are a unit on that point, we now reach a very 
important question. 

Can we by combined effort improve the quality of 
our selection, take united steps to eliminate the classes 
who are known failures, and then unitedly devise 
progressive methods to train those who become a 
part ot our sales force to a continually improving 
condition of efficiency? 

An interchange of views in meetings of this kind 
has already had its effect within our organization. 
Jove of us feel the benefits of it in our own agency 
staits 

By correspondence, a frank discussion of the prob- 
lems involved is possible and helpful, 

Access to the work of sales organizations in other 
lines shows us many new and tried methods, 

We shall gradually be able to accumulate data 
among our member companies of increasing value, 
relating to selection and training. The interchange 
of views upon the printed word has met with quick 
response, and we find our organization less than a 
year old at the threshold of a period of study and 
advance which will be measured only by our willing- 
ness to give of our experience to those who will do 
likewise, and thereby benefit an army of salesmen 
and a greater and growing army of prospective buyers 
who are already sensing the change in the quality of 
men with rate books. 


WHAT THE EFFICIENT AGENT CAN DO 

A very small increase in the percentage of efficient 
selection and training of agents will mean a _ very 
large number of dollars in savings through lower 
mortality, decreasing lapses and surrenders and other 
losses too well known to agency men, and will bring 
with it a lower cost to the insured and a better under- 
stood business to the prospect, making it a much 
more attractive profession to the man who is seeking 
a real life work. 

And may we not forget that the agency organiza- 
tions of our eighty-three companies last year sold a 
product which earned a minimum sum of twenty- 
five million dollars for the men who sold that 
product. And just ahead of us is twice and three 
times and four times, that amount. 

We shall be totally unable to bring about the best 
solution by individual action. We shall not be able 
to find the complete solution in our day and genera- 
tion, but if we shall by united and honest action 
make it more worth while for our successors—then the 
effort will have been well worth while. 


During the interim between the closing of the 
afternoon and evening sessions, a dinner was 
held in one of the private dining halls, where 
the members became more intimately ac- 
quainted. 


DELEGATES AND VISITORS PRESENT 


Representatives of a number of Canadian com- 
panies constituted a conspicuous feature of the 
attendance. There was a good delegation fron. 
across the border, thus giving an international 
importance to the meeting. Besides the dele- 
gates, there was a large number of visiting 
agency managers, general and local agents in 
attendance. Among those who registered were 
the following: 


Frank W. Tracy, Buffalo, Ac%tna Life of Hart- 
ford; Herbert M. Woollen, president, and H. J. 
Wocher, American Central Life, Indianapolis; 
Dr. Frank Smith, American National, St. Louis; 
W. S. Weld, Berkshire Life, Pittsfield; A. N. 
Mitchell, Toronto, A. Gordon Ramsay, Toronto, 
George E. Bushnell, Detroit; M. H. Zacharias, 
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Detroit, all of Canada Life of Toronto; J. R. 
Whisner, California State Life, Sacramento; 
James A. McVoy, vice-president, Central States 
Life, St. Louis; W. F. Weese, vice-president, 
Central Life, Ottawa, Ill.; Dr. T. C. Denny, 
secretary, H. G. Everett, vice-president, A. C. 
Larson, Madison, Wis., C. M. Kremer, Madison, 
Wis., and R. H. Heartman, all of the the Central 
Life Assurance Society of Des Moines; Claude T. 
Tuck, secretary, Century Life, Indianapolis; 
Henry F. Gray and H. H. Steiner, Connecticut 
Mutual Life, Hartford; Philip Burnet, presi- 
dent, George E. Saulsbury, second vice-presi- 
dent, Continental Life, Wilmington; Fred Hal- 
stead, Dominion Life, Waterloo; Harry E. Ald- 
rich and C. H. Hatton, Equitable Life of Iowa, 
Des Moines; William Alexander, secretary, and 
William E. Taylor, superintendent of agents, 
Equitable Life of New York; James P. Sullivan, 
Farmers and Bankers Life, Wichita; Charles S. 
Rannells, secretary, Federal Life, Chicago; B. F. 
Myers, Fort Worth Life, Fort Worth; George 
B. Stadden, president, Franklin Life, Spring- 
field, Ill.; H. M. Holderness, George Washing- 
ton Life, Charleston; Fred B. Patten, Ger- 
man Mutual Life, St. Louis; T. Louis Hansen, 
Germania Life, New York; Benjamin S. Beecher, 
Guardian Life, Madison; R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president; O. J. Arnold, secretary, E. J. Briscoe, 
Detroit, Mich., F. W. Westen, Detroit, Mich., all 
of the Illinois Life of Chicago; George H. Hunt, 
Imperial Life, Toronto; G. G. Summers, secre- 
tary, Inter-Southern Life, Louisville; Julian 
Price, vice-president and agency manager, Jef- 
ferson Standard Life, Greensboro; Robert K. 
Eaton, vice-president, John Hancock Mutual 
Life, Boston; A. E. Werkoff, president, La 
Fayette; W. T. Shepard, vice-president, Lincoln 
National Life, Fort Wayne; F. E. Hall, Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond; E. E. 
Reid, W. H. Robinson, of the London Life, Lon- 
don, Ont.; Robert Junkin, J. P. Lyons, Manufac- 
turers Life, Toronto; Joseph C. Behan, Spring- 
field, W. C. Flynn, St. Louis, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life; J. D. Van Scoten, Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Columbus, Ohio; H. 
Wibirt Spence, Detroit, H. B. Burrows, Cleve- 
land, Mutual Life of New York; S. C. Tweed, 
B. W. W. Grigg, Mutual Life of Canada, Water- 
loo; H. A. Vidal, Dorman B. E. Kent, Edward 
Field, National Life, Montpelier; O. G. Wilson, 
National Life, U. S. of A., Chicago; C. L. Ayres, 
president, Northern Assurance, Detroit; E. J. 
Harvey, North American Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Toronto, Canada; J. W. Purdom, secre- 
tary, Northern Life of London, Canada; George 
E. Copeland, superintendent of agents, North- 
western Mutual Life, Wilwaukee; T. W. Ap- 
pleby, secretary, Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Alfred E. Steers, Detroit, G. E. Reeves, 
Detroit, George N. Hurd, Detroit, Howard M. 
Erskine, Detroit, all of Penn Mutual Life; A. C. 
Avery, Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Winslow Russell, Hartford, Sam Houston, Cin- 
cinnati,’Carl A. Secoy, Hartford, Will A. Waite, 
Detroit, John G. Morey, Detroit, Harry A. 
Hopf, Hartford, Phenix Mutual Life; Graham 
C. Wells, Pittsburg, Thos. R. Hill, Provident 
Life and Trust, Philadelphia, Pa.: Louis E. 
Knocke, secretary, Register Life, Davenport, 
Iowa; Sidney A. Foster, vice-president and sec- 
retary, Royal Union Mutual, Des Moines; F. L. 
Mable, agency secretary, Security Mutual Life, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; E. N. Snow, R. J. Mebane, 
third vice-president, Southern Life and Trust, 
Greensboro, N. C.; John C. Hill, president, 
Frank A. Wesley, vice-president, Fred Clerihue, 
Standard Life, Pittsburg; W. F. Steedman, Sun 
Life of Canada, Montreal; Lou Everhard, presi- 
dent, Superior Life, Chicago; Jno. D. Sage, vice- 
president, Union Central Life, Cincinnati; 

James H. Jamison, president, Western Life, Des 
Moines; N. J. Frey, secretary, Fred P. Ander- 
son, Wisconsin Life, Madison; Dr. Walter Dill 


- Scott, director, Bureau of Salesmanship, Car- 


negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburg; Walter 
C. Hill, Atlanta, Retail Credit Company; R. E. 
Sweeney, State Life, Indianapolis. 


—Announcing that the Western Union Life of 
Spokane has passed the $32,000,000 mark in paid-for 
insurance in force, a gain of thirty-two per cent for 
the twelve months, R. L. Rutter, president of the 
company, reports that the production of business in 
May amounted to $1,714,810, as compared with $1,135,- 
5vv for the same month a year ago, an increase of 
fifty-one per cent. 
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SELECTION OF AGENTS 


Dr. Walter Dill Scott Opened Lively 
Discussion of Important Topic 


ee 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN MEN 


William E. Tayior Contributed Valuable Data 
Concerning Equitable Life’s Experience—The 
Making of a Proper Information or 
Application Blank—Open Discus- 
sions by Agency Managers 


[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


DETROIT, June 9.—Who is qualified for life 
insurance agency work? How shall those qual- 
ities which are necessary be determined? Is it 
possible to recognize the essential qualities in 
men? Can selection be made upon the basis 
of definite antecedents? 

The foregoing and many others were among 
the vital questions of agency organization and 
management that were brought out in the dis- 
cussion of the subject ‘Selection of Agents’’ at 
the annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Agency Officers in session at the Hotel 
Statler in this city to-day. 

Dr. Walter Dill Scott, director of the Bureau 
of Salesmanship Research at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology opened the discussion with 
an extemporaneous address. Dr. Scott said he 
was rather in the position of a teacher at this 
meeting than a speaker, and with this view- 
point in mind he placed before the delegates a 
series of questions which he enlarged upon. 
The questions propounded were ten in number 
and were as follows: 

1. What is the chief function of the insur- 
ance executive? 

2. Why consider theory in selection? 

3. Is there a necessity of selection. among 
applicants? 

4. Is there a possibility of selecting wisely? 
Can it be done? 

5. What can be done 
methods of selecting? 

6. What are some potential factors of selec- 
tion? 

7. What are the essential factors of selection? 

8. How may methods of selecting be checked? 

9. Is the one who selects also a salesman? 

10. Should agency managers employ expert 
service? 


with questionable 


FUNCTION OF INSURANCE EXECUTIVES 


Taking the questions in order, Dr. Scott en- 
larged freely upon the answers to these ques- 
tions, which stimulated much thought among 
the members and delegates. 

1. The chief function of the principal execu- 
tive varies with different companies. In one 
business Dr. Scott found that the fundamental 
function of the executive was to visualize the 
future. This man must be one who can antici- 
pate the needs of the company at some time 
more or less remote from the present, when 
conditions and practice are making the future 
welfare of the company. The executive must 
direct the organization on the basis of his 
vision and anticipations. In other companies 
the executive’s function is to inspire and di- 
rect those who are associated with him and 
maintain co-operation throughout the organiza- 
tion. In life insurance work, said Dr. Scott, the 
fundamental function of a life insurance execu- 
tive is of selection—making a choice between 
various activities and situations. The medical 
department selects risks on the basis of physi- 
cal examination; the agency executive selects 
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men to carry on the activities of the organiza- 
tion 
THE APPLICATION OF THEORY 

2. In considering the question of theory in 
selection, Dr. Scott pointed out that Americans, 
as a whole, pride themselves on being practical, 
scientific. The usual order of performance is, 
however, ‘Do it and then find out how it was 
done.”” It is generally believed that practice 
has been in advance of theory in the world’s 
progress, but Dr. Scott feels that the advance 
due to practice is rather slow as compared with 
what may be and what has been accomplished 
when action is based upon a theory. Illustrat- 
ing this is the remarkable advance made in 
navigation by the application of theories with 
regard to the shape and size of the earth. These 
theories in the days of the ancient scientists 
gave an impetus to navigation which was re- 
markably productive. In a similar way arti- 
ficial illumination moved rapidly by the appli- 
cation of theories as to what produced light. 
In selection practice is more advanced than 
theory. However, there is every reason why 
analyses should be made of things not under- 
stood. 

ALL MEN ARE NOT EQUAL 

3. Necessity for selection among applicants 
brought forth the interesting comment by Dr. 
Scott relative to a remark made by one man. 
This particular individual believed thoroughly 
in the idea that ‘‘all men are created equal,’’ 
and on this theory assumed that every man who 
passed his door could be a good insurance agent. 
Even with selection, Dr. Scott pointed out, 
many men fail and only a few succeed, thus 
establishing quite conclusively that all men 
cannot become good agents. There are enor- 
mous differences among men. In contrast to 
the ‘all men are equal’ view is that of the 
man who believes that no two men are alike 
and therefore only one select man can per- 
form his particular work. Taking a case in 
insurance, for example, some believe that a 
man who sells industrial insurance cannot sell 
ordinary; a man succeeding in Kansas is a 
failure in Chicago. This idea demands selec- 
tion to such a degree that accomplishment can- 
not be attained. A frequently advanced idea 
is that a man trained in any one line of activity 
is thereby trained for everything; that is, the 
man who can sell can do anything. In other 
words, a person who is successful in a par- 
ticular activity is sure to succeed in anything. 
There is room for selection, but it must not be 
carried to too fine a degree, nor must it be 
done too loosely. 


MAKING WISE SELECTIONS 

4. As to the possibility of selecting wisely, 
Dr. Scott pointed out that all theories are as- 
sumptions of necessity, or of lack of necessity. 
Every man should know the theory on which he 
works. One man has gone so far as to say 
that he never made a mistake in selecting men, 
and another believed that selection was nothing 
more than a gamble—the poor made good while 
the best had failed. 


re 


5. Questionable methods of selecting include 


those by astrology, conjury, phrenology, chance, . 


lottery, sorcery, witchery, intuition, telepathy 
and many other similar theories, most of which 
are not subject of rigid analysis. They should 
all be discarded and disregarced in selection. 
6. Among the potential factors of selection 
might be included the following: (1) Physiog- 
nomy, which plays an important part in selec- 
tion, but in itself is inadequate to practical 
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application. (2) Ancestry and_ inheritance. 


These two factors are dominant in the selec- -_ 


tion of life activities by the individual. In 
many cases the occupation of the father de- 
termines the occupation of the son. At present, 
however, it is of little practical value and its 
use in selection should be postponed for a. 
time. 

ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF 


7. There are numerous essential factors of 
selection. Some of these are: (1) Personal 
history of the individual. This should include 
a close scrutiny of his schooling, business ex- 
perience, home life, details of what he has done 
in the past in the way of work, as this is indi- 
cative of what might be expected in future. 
Group activities should be included as well as 
individual, such as club membership, offices 
held and similar associations. (2) Reputation. 
What did the man’s teacher think of him? 
His employers? His neighbors? His business 
associates? Some regard reputation as a use- 
less factor, but the selector ought to know 
what people think of an applicant. (3) Self- 
analysis. What does the individual think about 
himself? Does he like to meet people or is he 
thankful when he has called upon a prospect to 
find the latter out? Does he look upon life 
insurance as a line of work which may tide 
him over until he takes up some other activity, 
or does he look upon it as a life work? For the 
most part self-analyses have been useless and 
attempts to assist in self-analysis have not 
been successful. (4) Judgment of the expert. 
Agency supervisors are experts. Their judgment 
of a man is a most important factor, but the 
unfortunate thing is that as experts they are 
not as expert as they ought to be. It is up 
to the supervisor or expert to pass judgment 
upon the appearance and manner of the indi- 
vidual, also upon his reputation, self-analysis 
and personal history. He must adjudge the 
man’s capacity for industry, information con- 
cerning which is given in his personal history, 
reputation and self-analysis. Grouping all these 
together he must determine the character of 
the applicant. This is most important, as one 
“bad egg’’ can do considerable damage. 
(5) Judgment of the experts. Here there are 
a number of experts, each one of whom has 
formed an individual judgment. These judg- 
ments should be grouped to get the best re- 
sult, as the judgment of any three is better 
than that of any one. Two or three experts are 
not likely to have the same personal prejudices. 
Some prejudice on the part of one expert may 
infiuence the _ selection unduly. There is 
strength in unity of action in judgment of the 
applicant. (6) After all the foregoing acts have 
been performed, there still remains another 
essential factor in selection, as some simple 
methods of getting at the applicants are neces- 
sary. Specialized tests to try out the men will 
often prove most valuable. Dr. Scott cited a 
few cases wherein men had been given very 
poor rank in selection. One in particular was 
that of a man who is now one of the successful 
salesmen for a large rubber company. This 
man had been given the very lowest rank among 
a group of applicants by each expert and by 
the group of experts. Special tests were givel 
to the men and he stood highest in these tests. 
The company, at the request of the Salesman- 
ship Research Bureau, took the applicant 0 
assigning him to a position in the sales corres: 
pondence end of the business, where he made 
good. He then went outside to learn the trade. 
The result of this outside visit to the trade was 
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that the man stood highest on the sales records 
of the company. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that one test will not be productive; 
there must be a series of them. The tests 
must be good and the selection of the man must 
include all of the foregoing factors. 

8. Methods of selection may be checked in 
a variety of ways. The proper way is to take 
a checking method and apply it to all men. How 
do the men rank? Compare the ranking thus 
obtained with the present method of ranking 
the men. All men should be given a rank from 
first to last. If agreement is less than fifty 
per cent, the method is wrong. Place men in 
rank by guess and then check results. Another 
method is that wherein so-called ‘‘ringers’’ are 
used to check the ranking of men. This may be 
done by sending up a number of successful and 
trained men at the time a new man is to be 
tested and the ranking of the experts with the 
new man will give a fair idea of the value of 
the system of selection. 


IS THE EXECUTIVE A SALESMAN? 


9, According to Dr. Scott, the man who se- 
is the most important salesman in the 
organization. There is a distinction between a 
salesman and a sales manager. In Dr. Scott’s 
eyes it is more important to sell the company 
to an agent than to sell a policy to a prospect, 
and to do this requires the highest type of 
salesman. 

10. Just as the individual employs the ser- 
vices of the expert physician, so should the 
agency manager employ the services of the 
expert. The expert in selection is the psycholo- 
gist, and by that Dr. Scott meant a member of 
the American Psychological Association. In 
concluding his remarks, Dr. Scott said that 
there are many sales experts among managers, 
but the greatest group of sales experts in Amer- 
ica to-day is that of insurance experts. 


W. E. TAYLOR’S DISCUSSION 


William E. Taylor, superintendent of agents 
for the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York, outlined the procedure of the 
Equitable in the selection of its agents. He 
described the allotment scheme, whereby the 
amount to be produced by the various agencies 
is apportioned. A certain percentage of this 
allotment is expected to be produced by new 
men. Allotments are divided into quarterly 
periods: Twenty-five per cent first quarter; 
twenty-five per cent second quarter; twenty 
per cent third quarter, and thirty per cent 
fourth quarter. He then explained the use of 
the agency leaders’ lists, which arouse and 
maintain considerable interest in the business. 

Mr. Taylor said that there should be great 
care taken in the matter of training new men 
at the start. They should be educated prim- 
arily in the human interest side of insurance 
rather than the technical. For the new agent, 
he thought it best to follow some such plan as 
has been tried by the Equitable: (1) Have new 
Solicitor go out with experienced agent and ob- 
Serve; (2) train by individual effort; (8) study 
some simple work on insurance and its funda- 
mentals; (4) study contracts; (5) at first try 
to sell one particular kind of contract. 

In procuring new men there are many methods 
now in active use by the Equitable. Circulariz- 
ing by form letters from general agents and 
Managers to particularly classified lines of ac- 
tivity has been fairly successful. Examining 
the names of applicants for positions in houses 
in other lines of business has also produced 
Some material. The point Mr. Taylor made in 


lects 
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this connection was that an applicant for a 
position to any house was looking for work, 
and, in many cases, for opportunities to im- 
prove his position. 


A TABULATION OF AGENCY EXPERIENCE 


A table showing the Equitable’s agency exper- 
ience in 1916 was read by Mr. Taylor. This 
experience reveals the turnover in the agency 


ranks. Its sub-divisions are self-explanatory: 
AGENCY EXPERIENCE OF EQUITABLE LIFE 
OF NEW YORK IN 1916 
Total number of agents appointed in 1916....... 4,277 
Total number of agents discontinued in 1916... 4,266 
INGE TICROARO io cccnnccxevdadiuscecudnacedsaes 11 
Source through which new 1916 agents were se- . 
CUI NONO oovcecdaecucuccheactunkexaxcceuueexs 3,817 
Result of a circular sent to— Per Cent 
ANNU anaes + Cacacecnadesasneeduaudss 1.57 
WOROMNCRIM ocd ascacederisscaecdedndedaeveress 50 
WEGUHESD GCRAUNNNOCES 055d ccseddcwsseersaveces 1.78 
SOMONE CODONOUE cid cuccdacavadcenceeataneneace 42 
SSMOUEEE ecaccanceussexadceecdasucneaausnseens 5.13 
Answered advertisement ..o0.csciccccocecsscese 4.50 
Suggested by another agent.................. 21.43 
Result of personal Canvass. «....20ccusesusssses 48.88 
WIOEAE cou punc acdcaedue Keve sanaedadswadnducabenns 15.48 
INOG SUGMIEU aa nnccccsdnscsccusecacuasscwnaanaad 29 
Occupations from which new agents were 


recruited, showing paid-for business from each 
class: 
Appoint- Pro- Paid 
Previous Occupation ments ducers Business 
ACCOURTANIS 5 <c0ccccnccnns 31 15 $102,850 
FOE esac e occacccusece Ge 124 1 193,375 
BEOROQSEGE icc ccccniccens 37 26 
CINE ascot ceduen di canawks 472 186 
COMIPACLOPS: <6 occ cece csues 2 5 
RMMMIMNE -coGceacwcccaconnee 25 9 
PEUGEINS: ccacevsacacesnus 36 14 
Editors and newspaper 
WAONE: casa connecacceusenes 41 18 
ORE. cs vocdy auadoach 19 9 
PARMIGEN occ oceveccasacen te 145 52 
Government employees... 137 42 
FROUBOWIVES. oiccccnccedece 63 3 
RGU ONN co civasecsussenseys 59 17 
Manufacturers ..........- 30 14 
WROLENGRES: occ c ccicecnsc oom 92 
NEUMISUOED cclncvcecvey seca’ 33 4 
MIG@GHAMIES: seek cceicaceses 31 13 
DRUIGON Se cacrtaccdnas tances 4 1 
WWUNERS: nce cuadedacccouss 7 2 10, 500 


Mr. Taylor said that he was indebted to Dr. 
Scott for the forms which the society now uses 
in connection with its applications for positions. 
He went into considerable detail regarding the 
questions on the forms and giving the reasons 
why certain questions were asked. He also 
touched upon the records which the managers 
must keep with regard to new men. He said 
that by a valuable personal history blank the 
society was able to do away with the customary 
“references.’’ The fundamental accomplishment 
thus far by the use of these forms, said Mr. 
Taylor, is that they make the man who is 
selecting agents think over the men he is to 
choose. 


FOUR POINTS IN SELECTING MEN 
Philip Burnet, president of the Continental 
interesting 
discussion of Dr. Scott’s paper. He said that 
his company had made use, in a relative way, 
of a general rule to guide in the selection of 
agents. 

The rule is very simple, although analysis 
discloses it to be much more inclusive than 
appears on the surface. It is made up of four 
parts and calls for a man who (1) Has a host 
of friends who are good prospects; (2) wants 
to sell insurance; (3) believes he can do it, and 
(4) needs the commissions. 

It is true that the men who match up to the 
four requirements of the rule are few and far 
between; that is why the rule is not applied 
absolutely, but only as a standard of measure- 
ment. 

Analyzing the rule, Mr. Burnet said: 
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1. You will note that nothing is said in the whole 
rule about character, energy, knowledge of human 
nature, etc. 

But you will also observe that the very first of the 
four requirements is ‘‘a host of friends who are good 
prospects,” and the man with a host of friends, the 
kind of friends who are good prospects for life in- 
surance, is bound to be a man of sound character. 

He is also certain to be energetic. The making of 
friends is no passive affair; it requires action, the kind 
of action which is not conscious, but is simply the in- 
stinctive overflowing of force and vitality in a way so 
agreeable to those who bring it out that a host of 
friends (not merely a few intimates) is the result. 

Such a man is not only energetic; he also has a 
sure instinct for controlling the acts of others. He 
has something of that intangible quality we call 
leadership, which seems to be a matter of vital energy 
rather than intellectual power. 

We all know, for instance, that the leaders of a 
boys’ gang, of an athletic team, or of any democratic 
body, are rarely the most intelligent members of the 
group. They possess that kind of abounding energy 
which, in the absence of a better term, we commonly 
call ‘“‘will”—the quality we have in mind we speak of 
a man as having a strong or a weak personality. 

So the first of the four parts of our rule serves quite 
well for sizing up a man’s personality. If he really 
has ‘‘a host of friends who are good prospects” his 
chances are good not so much because his friends are 
likely to do business with him as because the posses- 
sion of a host of such friends shows that he has cer- 
tain qualities essential to success, 

2. The second part of the rule requires a man who 
“wants to sell insurance.” 

A man may have boundless energy, but if he finds 
something distasteful in selling life insurance his 
energy will be blocked. His distaste for the work will 
hold his efforts in check. If his energies are to have 
free play he must like his work; he must “want to sell 
insurance.’ 

3. The third part of jour rule calls for a man who 

“believes he can do it 

It doesn’t matter whether confidence is what enables 
a man to succeed or whether his confidence arises 
from a knowledge of his powers; the effect is the same 
in either case. We «now that confidence is essential 
to success. 

For this reason, we feel that in addition to our own 
judgment of a prospective agent, we want the benefit 
of his judgment of himself. We get that unreservedly 
when we offer him a commission contract. Without 
faith in himself a man is not going to work for com- 
pensation which is wholly contingent on results. 

3ut some mighty good men, even if they have con- 
fidence in themselves, are not in a position to work 
solely on a commission. This leads to advances, 
guarantees or salaries. If you make them big enough 
to satisfy the need of income you lose the benefit of 
a man’s judgment of himself. 

We have compromised by limiting advances to ap- 
proximately half of what a man must have to live on, 
retaining half his commissions and allowing him to 
draw the other half. 

If he must have at least $35 a week we advance him 
$15 or $20 against half commissions. In order to make 
the full $35 which he needs he must earn half of it in 
commissions; when he earns his own half he earns 
our half as well. Such contracts work more or less 
automatically. The agents themselves terminate them 
if they don’t make good in a reasonable time. In 
general, we find that the company can afford to con- 
tinue them as long as the agents live up to them, 

But the most important thing is that such a con- 
tract gives the company the benefit of the agent’s 
judgment of himself. If he actually needs $35 a week 
he is not likely to accept $15 or $20 and half commis- 
sions unless he “believes he can do it.’ 

4, The fourth part of our rule requires a man who 
“needs the commissions.” 

The spur of necessity, and immediate necessity at 
that, is required for the best results. A man with a 
family dependent on him, and with no other income, 
works better than a man who has no one but himself 
to look after who has some other income to depend 
upon. 


PROPER PLACEMENT OF MEN 

A. N. Mitchell, assistant superintendent of 
the Canada Life of Toronto, took some issue 
with Dr. Scott on the advisability of making 
use of tests in selecting men. His paper had 
the argumentative characteristics which en- 
livened the meeting considerably. He pointed 
out that it frequently happens that many men 
who are properly selected are afterwards classi- 
fied as failures because they have not made 
good. These ‘“failures,’’ so-called, may not be 
due to the man himself, but rather. to a lack 
of proper training after they have been selected. 
Mr. Mitchell said that it frequently happens 
that selected men fail to produce because they 
have been wrongly placed after selection. 
Phases of life insurance soliciting which fit one 
man do not necessarily fit another. Even con- 
tracts should be adjusted to suit a type. As 
an example, he cited the case where two agents 
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were working in nearby territories and both 
were doing poorly. One was working under 
a partial salary and was so constituted that 
the certainty of a monthly income destroyed 
his force. The other, working under purely 
commission conditions, did not feel the binding 
force of his employment and gave only half- 
hearted results while he dabbled in other lines. 
When their positions were reversed, both men 
succeeded. Mr. Mitchell gave a number of other 
examples of improper placing of men well se- 
lected. One of these related to an agent, with 
a fair record, who became imbued with a scorn 
for small cases and spent much time dreaming 
of the large cases he idealized and drafting 
beautiful details of propositions for wealthy 
men who often gave him a poor hearing. He 
failed to materialize enough ‘‘large business’”’ 
to warrant the company in continuing to finance 
him, but before dropping him a heart to heart 
talk made him see the benefit of persistent 
daily work, taking the small with the large, 
and to-day he is again a satisfaction to his 
company. 

A large personal producer got at cross pur- 
poses with his manager. Shortly his own re- 
sults were much reduced, as were also those 
of the whole agency. By mutually satisfactory 
arrangements he became connected with an- 
other company. Both he and the organization 
he left then renewed their successes. 

A manager making good in a Western city 
failed in a similar position in the East and 
again made good when moved once more to the 
West. 

A successful producer under a sympathetic 
manager failed as a manager, and an unsuc- 
cessful supervisor made good as a _ personal 
producer in the field where he had failed. 


A PROPOSED EXPERIENCE TABLE 


The speaker pointed out that every failure 
must not be entirely attributed to selection of 
the man, but selection of a proper environment, 
equipment and general conditions to fit the man 
must also be made. This really demands a 
double selection. As a possible means of elim- 
inating the probable failures from selection, Mr. 
Mitchell suggested that there be some sort of 
experience table constructed that would show 
the combined experience of all companies with 
agents. This table should, of course, be based 
upon standardized types which might be pos- 
sible to formulate by the co-ordinated efforts 
of the members of the association. A tabulation 
of successes and failures might enable agency 
men to select men more accurately. Mr. Mit- 
chell said, ‘‘We have generalized on the neces- 
sity of finding men with certain qualities which 
our own experience has led us to think brings 
success, but we have not attempted to make 
any combined search for the cause of these 
characteristics or for a method of distinguish- 
ing those characteristics in the crude material 
before they demonstrate themselves by success 
or failure.” 

Continuing his analysis of this proposal, Mr. 
Mitchell said: 

There are two basic facts in the selection of agents 
which it would appear should be taken into considera- 
tion in attempting to arrive at a decision on methods 
of standardizing selection. In the first place, agency 
positions are filled from two broad sources. First, 
from those who seek the position, and secondly, from 
those whom the position seeks. While these two 
broad divisions on first approach seem too simple to 
require discussion, yet on consideration it would seem 
that they also compel us to take two distinct lines of 
investigation. 

It would seem that in the experience of most agency 
officers, the largest number of successful producers 


are secured from the second class, namely, those 
whom the position sought. It has at least been my 
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experience that, as a rule, the average successful type 
of insurance man does not in the beginning apply for 
an agency position of his own accord. Someone has 
“sold him the job.” 

In connection with men seeking the position, con- 
siderable progress has already been made by well- 
known investigators towards developing standardized, 
or what are sometimes called ‘“‘laboratory,’’ tests, 
which will, to some extent at least, demonstrate fitness 
for the business involved. This type of test cannot, it 
seems to me, be applied satisfactorily in our business 
in a large number of instances. 


Here Mr. Mitchell referred to the figures 
quoted by Mr. Taylor relating to the Equitable 
Life’s experience, and printed above, saying that 
the figures did not mean much without a tabu- 
lation showing the number of successful men 
who had been selected from the various groups. 
It is interesting enough to know where the 
largest percentages of men come from, but it 
would be much more valuable to show what per- 
centage of the men who answered advertise- 
ments made a success as compared with the 
number obtained from other sources. 


lt is probable that no other business has such an 
insatiable appetite for new employees. In fact, many 
of us find our chief occupation in searching for men 
who will consent to give the business a trial. We are 
in most cases not dealing with applicants, but are 
actually selling our proposition to more or less un- 
willing users, 

There appears from this standpoint to be a weakness 
in any “laboratory” plans yet devised for selection. 
Such selection has, to some degree at least, up to the 
present, I believe, taken for granted the submission 
of the applicant to a process of investigation. It is 
undoubtedly true, however, in a large number of 
cases that the applicant is in the beginning not an 
“applicant,” but merely a “prospect.’’ In his position 
of “prospect” it is not usually feasible to obtain his 
permission to submit himself to the so-called 
“laboratory”’ tests. 

In the great majority of cases the party who is 
attempting to find a life insurance producer has to 
make up his mind, through personal but casual obser- 
vation, that a certain prospect is one fitted for the 
business, and then sell him the position. The fitness, 
however, has to be determined usually before the sale 
is commenced, and this means before the prospect has 
really seriously considered becoming an applicant for 
the position. 


MEN BEGINNING EARLY SUCCEED 


Mr. Mitchell briefly commented upon the ex- 
perience of his own company, saying: ‘Upon 
locating the origin of our field men we have 
found that the largest group of successful 
whole-time writers have been in the business 
from early ages and a large proportion of this 
group have received their whole training within 
our own ranks, quite a large proportion of this 
group having come from our branch and head 
office clerical staffs. (In 1916, in fact, it is 
rather worthy of note that this latter portion 
of this group gave an average production per 
man of over $196,000.) This would seem to in- 
dicate an advantage in starting men in the 
business early.” 

Concluding his discussion, Mr. Mitchell said: 


There would seem to be a practical agreement 
among officers as to certain qualifications to be looked 
for in searching for field representatives. It is ques- 
tionable, however, if any one man can give an 
adequate judgment as to such qualities in another. 
Hence, as said before, it is best to have several parties 
interview the proposed representative before deciding 
on his qualifications. If it could be arranged that 
each of those reported upon could be classified by 
several competent officers of the companies reporting, 
as to the qualities, which some committee of this 
association should decide as essential, and if the 
average of these classifications could also be added 
to the information in the docket regarding each case 
reported upon, this would also, if feasible, be of 
assistance. 

To put the matter briefly, it appears to me that we 
have been considering methods of testing new 
prospects without having first arranged to analyze 
the material already on hand and which would, if 
properly digested, furnish the standards whereby we 
could judge others. 

Whether plans could be arranged whereby informa- 
tion of this type coming from many sources could be 
so tabulated and digested as to be easily available is, 
of course, a problem which would require considera- 
tion from many angles, but I submit that if some 
such plan could be successfully formulated it would 
greatly assist many of us who at present labor in this 
matter of selection with more or less variable results, 

I am quite prepared to acknowledge the difficulties 
involved in attempting such a work and the uncer- 
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tainty of the outcome. Several with whom I have 
discussed the matter have seemed to agree with me, 
however, that there is in this at least the germ of an 
idea which might repay further consideration, and | 
have accordingly had the temerity to place it before 
you for any further development you may think it 
deserves. 


A GENERAL AGENCY PLAN 


Harry E. Aldrich, superintendent of agencies 
for the Equitable Life of Iowa, in discussing 
the subject went into considerable detail in 
analyzing the information and card rating 
blanks used by the Equitable Life of Iowa in 
selecting its agents. 

The company’s first and most important re- 
quirement of one seeking a general agency is 
high moral qualities; and if it is found that the 
person seeking a general agency is lacking in 
these negotiations are soon terminated. The 
company attributes its favorable mortality ex- 
perience, in part, to the high character of the 
men in charge of the agencies. In the belief 
that ‘Like begets like,’ it is felt that the gen- 
eral agent, as a rule, collects around him sales- 
men of similar moral standards. 

For general agency positions men experienced 
in life insurance salesmanship are required, but 
in cases of partnerships one partner may be in- 
experienced. 

General agency negotiations are started 
through inquiry of the company by letter; 
through information from the general agents, or 
from representatives of other companies; and 
also from our supervisory force, which keeps in 
close touch with what is transpiring in their 
supervisory fields. 

Before any contract proposition is made the 
company must have considerable information 
regarding the one seeking the agency, and be- 
fore negotiations proceed very far a personal 
interview is insisted upon. 

A blank bearing the caption ‘‘Information as 
a Basis for Negotiations with the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa for a General 
Agency,” is required to be filled out after the 
first personal interview. 

All of the questions asked on the blank are 
important. The first requires a statement as to 
age and whether married or single. Then fol- 
low questions relative to education, personal 
habits and financial standing. The practice of 
the company is such as to require a thorough 
and detailed report on the applicant from ref- 
erences, reporting agencies and independent 
sources. Question 7 relates to the health of 
the agent and his family, as it is felt that worry 
and constant expense, because of illness in the 
home, may partially or entirely destroy an 
agent’s effectiveness in the management of his 
agency. Other questions deal with the amount 
of legal reserve life insurance carried, self 
analysis, such as personal characteristics, in- 
cluding initiative, perseverance, record as a life 
insurance producer, past relations with insur- 
ance companies. 

This blank cannot be said to be an application 
blank. Not infrequently men withhold the right 
to communicate with their references until re- 
leased by a subsequent letter. Whether a con- 
tract is finally consummated or not, this form is 
systematically filed in the home office and can 
be referred to at any future time. 

Occasional conferences of the field super- 
visors are held and problems of organization 
work are then discussed. Each supervisor is 
fully advised as to the company’s requirements, 
as applied to agency territories of more or less 
importance, based on population, wealth and 
industries. While many contracts are consum- 
mated out in the States by home office field su- 
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pervisors, who have full authority to sign con- 
tracts without first submitting them to the home 
office for approval, a prospective agent is fre> 
quently brought to the home office for final ne- 
gotiations, in order that several persons may 
pass judgment on him, to determine his fitness 
and qualifications for the important position 
sought. 

If a home office representative goes to an ap- 
plicant’s home city, he always makes a per- 
sonal investigation before calling on the ap- 
plicant. Rarely is a contract agreed upon and 
closed at one interview; more often one or more 
days are consumed before a decision is reached 
and the contract signed. 

What is called the ‘‘Red Ink Report’’ serves 
as a prompter to the home office representative 
carrying on the negotiation, to the end that no 
detail may be overlooked in measuring the 
man and determining his qualifications. The 
report is not based alone on what the applicant 
for a general agency may say, but it is written 
after the outside inquiry has been made and 
after the interview has been had. 


THE CARD RATING SYSTEM 


Several years ago a card rating system was 
adopted by the company. Its use is required in 
negotiations for home office contracts and by 
general agents in selecting agents. It often re- 
veals deficiencies in the person under observa- 
tion sufficient to cause us to abandon negotia- 
tions. This is a system of rating men under 
consideration for agency contracts, not in rat- 
ing agents already under contract. The second 
page of the red ink report carries a system of 
marking the qualifications of the person under 
consideration. There are five qualifications to 
be considered, with thirteen subdivisions. The 
“Physical Qualifications,’’ which are subdivided 
into “Suitable Age,’’ “Good Health,’”’ ‘Industry 
(a habit),”’ and “Good Habits (as usually un- 
derstood)’; ‘Financial Qualifications’ subdi- 
vided into ‘‘Freedom from Debt’; ‘Business 
Qualifications’ subdivided into ‘‘Attractive Ap- 
pearance’; ‘‘Mental Qualifications’’ subdivided 
into “‘Capacity to Learn,” ‘‘Ability to Set Forth” 
and “Initiative’’ (which embraces tact)’’; and, 
finally, the ‘“‘Spiritual or Psychological Qualifica- 
tions,’’ embracing ‘‘Integrity,’’ ‘‘Forcefulness,”’ 
“Social and Mental Attitude’ and ‘‘Sound Judg- 
ment.’’ Each of these qualifications is given a 
definite rating as perfect, and then the super- 
visor rates the prospect as to each qualification, 
giving him the number of points in each to 
which, in the judgment of the supervisor, he is 
entitled, as compared with the perfect ratios 
shovn. 

The company has never yet found a one hun- 
dred point man. When this system was first in- 
stituted the president, supervisors and the su- 
perintendent of the’ company, in conference, 
undertook the rating of a number of the strong- 
est, most efficient and most dependable general 
agents. The totals in percentage on these men 
ranked from ninety-two to ninety-five. “It is 
hot so much the matter of what the total per- 
centage will be on the rating on any one indi- 
Vidual, but it is sought to bring out the strong 
and weak qualities, and to carefully co-ordinate 
these qualities in an effort to measure the man, 
from the standpoint of probable managerial 
and organizing ability,” said Mr. Aldrich. 

Duplicates of all contracts between general 
agents and agents are forwarded to the home 
Office for approval, accompanied by blue ink 
Teports. This form is somewhat different from 
the red ink report and is intended for the use of 
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the general agent exclusively. What the com- 
pany is trying to do in the selection of general 
agents; it is asking its general agents to do in 
the selection of their agents, the aim being to 
minimize the number of mistakes and to make 
eareful appointments. 

These blue ink reports are systematically 
filed, and when agents fail, or when they are 
not making very much progress, the blue ink 
report is sometimes taken as the basis for a 
letter to the general agent, requesting him to 
explain why greater results should not have re- 
sulted from his appointment. 


REVIEW OF DISCUSSIONS 

After Mr. Aldrich completed his paper, Dr. 
Scott reviewed the discussions, in which he 
facetiously took issue with each one on some 
point. In turn each of the preceding speakers 
“came back’’ with some force, and this spirit 
reflected the sincerity with which the delegates 
were undertaking their work. 

Winslow Russell then gave a review of some 
of the work that has been done by the Phenix 
Mutual Life during the past two or three years. 
He said that it had been found very practica- 
ble to follow a selected group of college stu- 
dents from their enrolment through their gradu- 
ation. This plan brings to the knowledge of the 
manager the habits, character and general repu- 
tation of the individual men, both in individual 
activity and in group activity. 

He referred to the advertising campaign of 
the company as the result of which twenty- 
eight managers were obtained outside of the 
insurance business. The records of these men, 
said Mr. Russell, show that they have made 
good. — 

Sidney A. Foster, of the Royal Union Mutual 
Life of Des Moines, moved that the executive 
committee compile a questionnaire which would 
call for information concerning the past three 
years’ experience of each member company with 
its agency selections. The motion was carried. 

Fred Halstead, of the Dominion Life of Water- 
loo, called attention to the importance of per- 
sonality, magnetism or force of character in 
the individual who is making the selection. 
Oftentimes this fact turns a good prospective 
agent away from the business. Likewise, upon 
closer and more intimate association or inter- 
view men who have at first been repelled are 
won over. 


Amicable Life Concentrating Its Efforts 

The Amicable Life of Waco, Tex., has notified 
the Insurance Departments of ten States of its 
withdrawal therefrom, because of unsettled con- 
ditions due to the world war. The company will 
concentrate its efforts in securing new business 
to the territory near its home office. The 
States in which the company will continue to 
actively operate are Texas, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Arkansas and Louisiana. 

The company has subscribed $150,000 to the 
Liberty Loan bonds. 


Death of Frank M. Redding 


Frank M. Redding, for five years a member of 
the agency force and the “Islic’’ Club of the 
Inter-Southern Life of Louisville, was found 
dead in bed at his hotel in Brazil, Ind., on Tues- 
day morning, June 5, 1917, where he was doing 
some special work for the company. He was 
formerly State agent located at Atlanta, Ga., 
but for the past two years was general agent, 
traveling out of the home office. He was a man 
of high ideals and sterling integrity. 
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TRAINING OF AGENTS 





William Alexander, Secretary of Equit- 
able Life, Outlines Essentials 





FREE DISCUSSION OF SUBJECT 





How Instruction Should Be Given—Text Books 
That Should Be Used—What Life Agents 
Shouid Know 


[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


DETROIT, June 9.—William Alexander, sec- 
retary of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of New York, opened the discussion on the sub- 
ject of “How to Train Insurance Salesmen,” 
delivered before the Association of Life Agency 
Officers at the Hotel Statler this evening. Mr. 
Alexander’s address was received with enthu- 
siasm and delight, as all agency men hold him 
in high esteem. His long experience in the 
selection and training of life insurance agents 
gives Mr. Alexander a distinction and place 
among agency managers that commands author- 
ity and this was evidenced by the influence his 
personality exercised over the whole attendance 
when he ascended the platform. 

Mr. Alexander’s remarks were delivered some- 
what as a teacher might address a class, and he 
had the undivided attention of his hearers 
throughout the whole of his talk, which was as 
follows: 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


In the life insurance business competition is ex- 
pensive, and co-operation pays. There are two 
reasons for this. One is that there are more people 
who need insurance than there are companies and 
agents to insure them. The other is that most lay- 
men are conscious of their ignorance about life in- 
surance, while they regard the agent as an expert, 
capable of fooling them. Consequently, they remain 
suspicious of the agent until he has won their confi- 
dence. And confidence in a particular agent and the 
company he represents can never be secured by 
assailing other agents and other companies, 

All this being so, the agency officers of the various 
companies ought to be able to do more effective 
co-operative work than any other company officials; 
and the importance of co-operation should be ob- 
vious even to a company discarding all considerations 
except those of self-interest; for such a company, 
while able to control its own agents, cannot control 
the agents of other companies. And a company 
whose agents are thoroughly controlled may be 
seriously injured by the blunders committed by the 
uncontrolled agents of other companies. 

Those who believe that the incompetent agent is a 
negligible quantity—a harmless nonentity—make a 
great mistake. I firmly believe that if all the incom- 
petent agents could be exterminated; and if the 
vacancies thus created should not be filled, the com- 
petent agents remaining would be able to double the 
amount of the insurance written in this country every 
year. The ignorant and inefficient agents nullify the 
work and retard the progress of the competent agents. 
They are like blundering fishermen who scare the 
fish from their accustomed pools, thus ruining the 
aes of the skillful fishermen who come after 
them. 

The agents have set us an excellent example by 
establishing life underwriters’ associations throughout 
the country. Not long ago I attended a meeting of 
the.New York association, at which one thousand 
insurance men and women were present. The new 
president, W. F. Atkinson, of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, in his inaugural ad- 
dress submitted a platform for the future guidance of 
the association. And the most important plank in 
that platform was the necessity for a thorough in- 
surance education for the man in the field. Now, if 
the importance of education is obvious to the agents 
themselves, it certainly ought to be obvious to the 
agency officers of all our companies. 

The chief work of your association, I take it, will be 
the study of two problems: (1) How to select the 
men and women best fitted for field work; and (2) 
How best to train them. 

The first of these problems you are more competent 
to deal with than any other class of insurance men. 
It is in connection with the second that I have been 
asked to give my impressions. 

For a number of years I have been an officer of 
one of the larger passenger-carrying insurance steam- 
ers, and my most important duties have been to co- 
operate with my fellow-officers, on the bridge and in 
the chart room, in steering a safe course for the pro- 
tection of our passengers. But the work which has 
always given me most pleasure has been in connec- 
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tion with the education of agents—in the effort to aid 
them in selling insurance in the right way. 

In concluding these introductory remarks, permit 
me to say that I believe the work of your association 
will have exceptional value, because any member may 
feel that he can be as useful to the organization as 
any other member. The representative of an old 
company, for example, can give his associates the 
benefit of experience, while the representative of a 
younger company may be able to make fresher and 
more original suggestions. And the officer in close 
personal contact with a small body of agents may be 
able to teach highly important lessons to the officer 
in command of a great army of field men with whom 
intimate relations may be altogether out of the ques- 
tion. So much by way of introduction. 

II. A DIFFICULT PROBLEM 

The early inhabitants of this continent settled along 
harbors and rivers because it was easier in those days 
to travel by water than by land. And so, when the 
city of New York was mapped out, convenient access 
to the Hudsor river on one side and to the East 
river on the other side was provided for, while little 
attention was given to the avenues of traffic running 
north and south. This was a blunder which we can 
easily correct on paper by turning the streets that now 
run east and west, so as to make them run north and 
south. But the city must stand as it has been built. 

In the same way we can frame a perfect theoretical 
plan for training agents, but when we attempt to put 
such a plan on a workable basis we are confronted by 
embarrassing conditions that cannot be changed. 

But the impossibility of attaining ideal perfection 
should not prevent our search after the best practical 
plan—and utilizing it for all it may be worth, 

I ask you, therefore, to join me in looking this prob- 
lem square in the face, to see how near we can come 
to a solution of it, 

If all our general agents were highly educated men, 
with a thorough training in insurance salesmanship 
and the knack of imparting their knowledge to those 
under them, an important part of our problem would 
be solved. But, although every company has such 
general agents, they are the exception and not the 
rule, and some of the rest are in as great need of 
education as the soliciting agents employed by them. 

3ut even if all the general agents were thoroughly 
competent teachers they would still be unable to give 
all the soliciting agents under them a thorough train- 
ing. These soliciting agents are not at school, ac- 
quiring an education for future use. Nor are they all 
at agency headquarters. They are scattered all over 
the country trying to earn their bread and butter by 
writing applications. And they must get such educa- 
tion as they can while thus at work. 

It might be suggested that they ought to refrain 
from work until they have secured a thorough educa- 
tion. But any theoretical course of instruction given 
in advance would be a sheer waste of time. Why? 
Because such novices would fail to understand, or 
would forget most of the instruction given them, and, 
instead of getting a clear vision of their duties, would 
be given a surfeit of knowledge which they would 
not be able to assimilate and which would inevitably 
induce a condition of mental indigestion. Besides 
this, they would start out with false confidence under 
the delusion that they knew it all, only to be dis- 
heartened by unforeseen and in many cases insur- 
mountable obstacles. 

All this being so, the ideal plan would be to send 
the youthful agent to school for a week and then 
give him a week in the field. Then he could spend 
another week in study to be followed by another 
week of soliciting, and so on for possibly six months 
or a year. Thus he would be given small doses of 
theoretical knowledge in alternation with small doses 
of practical experience. 

3ut such a scheme would be altogether out of the 
question; the expense in time, labor and money 
would be prohibitive. Neither the company nor the 
general agent could afford to send teachers to every 
town and hamlet. Nor could the soliciting agent 
afford to have his work exposed to constant inter- 
ruption. 

Nevertheless, more must be done than we have 
done thus far; for the time has gone by when a 
greenhorn can be sent into the field with a rate book 
and a package of applications to sink or swim as the 
case may be. Even the part-time agent cannot be 
left altogether to his own devices—and I take it that 
the chief objection to the part-time agent is not that 
he does less business than the whole-time agent, but 
that he cannot be thoroughly trained, and conse- 
quently cannot serve the public with adequate effi- 
ciency, 

What, then, can we do? 


III. THE SOLUTION 


That this perplexing problem has not been solved 
is indicated by the fact that it is now under dis- 
cussion, and that there are differences of opinion 
among competent insurance men regarding it. Con- 
sequently, all I can do will be to tell you what I 
consider the best temporary makeshift. 

1. We must select agents with greater care and 
skill than has been customary in the past, discarding 
all applicants who obviously lack character, intelli- 
gence and aptitude. 

2. All the instruction possible should be given at 
the home office of the company and in the office of 
the general agent, to the soliciting agents whose head- 
quarters are near by. 

3. The officers should go into the field—not only 
the agency officers, but the president, the actuary, 
and the rest. The amount of valuable instruction 
which can be given by this course is remarkable. 
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Moreover, it is a wholesome thing for the officers 
to confer with the field men where they do their work, 
By such excursions the officers learn lessons quite as 
valuable as those they are able to teach. 

4. Every agent who has made good by writing a 
certain amount of insurance during a series of months 
or years and has become a permanent representative of 
his company should, it seems to me, be given at least 
one trip to the home office of the company he rep- 
resents. 

5. The company should have at least one or two 
competent instructors to be sent to agency centers, 
primarily for the purpose of teaching and encouraging 
the soliciting agents within reach, but also to give 
the general agent any advice or instruction that may 
be appropriate. 

3. ‘the company should supplement the practical 
training which the agents will get in the field by such 
theoretical knowledge as it can give in textbooks and 
lesson papers; emphasizing the things that cannot be 
learned from the people they meet from day to day. 

Just here let us pause for a moment to consider 
the comparative value to the agent of practical and 
theoretical instruction. 

If I had to face a serious operation I should rather 
go under the knife of a surgeon who } ad been per- 
forming operations for years than under the knife of 
one who had enjoyed exceptional educational advan- 
tages but had had little or no practical experience. 
And I would pass both of them by if I knew of a 
third man combining a thorough education with ex- 
pert skill. 

The best way to learn how to play chess or golf is 
to get into the game. But the good chess player and 
the good golfer may increase their efficiency by 
studying what experts have written. 

Now, the most valuable training the insurance sales- 
man can get will always be in the field, especially if 
he is guided in the beginning by an experienced 
solicitor. But there will always be a great deal of in- 
formation which will never be gathered by the agent 
in his interviews with prospects. Some of this infor- 
mation is essential; for the agent must have strong 
convictions or he will not be able to convince others. 
And he will never have absolute confidence in life 
insurance until he knows that it is based on princi- 
ples as steadfast as the everlasting hills; until he 
knows that the premiums charged are not arbitrary, 
or the result of guesswork, but based on a reliable 
mortality table and careful assumptions as to interest 
and expenses. 

Of course, it must be pounded into him that such 
information is for his own enlightenment and not to 
be passed on to applicants for insurance. He must 
be shown that such information is given exclusively 
for the purpose of broadening his vision, increasing 
his confidence and enabling him to give intelligent 
answers to the occasional questions of the people he 
is trying to insure. 

In this connection let me tell you what I am trying 
to do to supplement the agent’s work in the field. 

have written several books for the agents of the 
company with which I[ am identified, and I have 
given those who have been willing to take it a cor- 
respondence course which has been, I think, of prac- 
tical value. 

In launching the course of lessons to which I have 
just referred | announced that it would be given ex- 
clusively to people connected with my own company, 
the object being to give the students a feeling that 
they were enjoying a special privilege. 

My present view is that if my work is helpful to the 
agents of my own company it ought to have some 
value to the agents of other companies. Conse- 
quently, when, about a year ago, the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters invited me to write a 
primer—or elementary textbook—on life insurance, I[ 
accepted the invitation and have written such a book. 
It is entitled: 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND WHAT 
IT DOES* 
A Primer for Laymen and Students 


It is true that this book is not designed for agents 
exclusively, but it deals in a very simple way with 
the elementary truths with which an insurance man 
must be familiar if he expects to achieve conspicuous 
and permanent success, and it embodies the argu- 
ments which induce men to insure. And the argu- 
ments which induce men to insure are the arguments 
which enable insurance salesmen to sell. Consequent- 
ly, I hope the book will be of service to agents in 
general. 

I am now working on a sequel to this primer, to 
be entitled: 

HOW TO SELL INSURANCE 
A Practical Guide to the Insurance Salesman 

With these two volumes as textbooks, I hope to 
construct a revised correspondence course for agents, 
divided into two parts: the first a practical prelimi- 
nary course for new agents; and the second a regular 
course for those who make good, and are seen to be 
worth following up. 

This course will not deal with the usages and poli- 
cies of the company. with which I am identified; that 
ground will be covered by a few supplementary les- 
sons. Consequently the course will be as appropriate 
for the agents of one company as for those of an- 
other; and, although most of the companies now 
have their own courses of instruction and may not be 
interested in my lessons, they will be freely offered 
to any companies or agents who care to utilize them. 

In conclusion, a brief summary of the lessons I try 
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to teach in these two books will show you what edu- 
cation I regard as essential for the soliciting agent, in 
addition to the training which is given him by other 
field men, and the skill he acquires by his own effort 
and practice, 

In the first place, I insist upon the importance of a 
subordinate position for the youthful agent. “The 
more haste the less speed.’”’ The agent who attempts 
to go tt alone may be confronted by insurmountable 
obstacles, and “half a loaf is better than no bread.” 
So the novice should get a position where he will get 
a training. He must get it in some way or other and 
he will be lucky if he can get it without being com- 
pelled to pay cash for it. 

advise every new agent to take a_ preliminary 
canter over his educational course by reading the first 
part of my primer. 

I then advise him to go to work in accordance with 
the following programme: 

i Begin your work under the wing of an expe- 
rienced agent. Introduce him to your friends, ac- 
quaintances, and such prospects as you are able to 
reach. Let him do all the work at first. Watch him 
closely and store up the knowledge thus acquired. 

2. After that, work jointly with your guide, or go 
out alone and write all the applications you can with- 
out assistance, calling upon your guide for help only 
in cases which you are unable to close alone. 

3. After you have had this expert advice and assist- 
ance for a time, you will acquire sufficient confidence 
and skill to proceed without help. Always remem- 
ber, however, that team work will be desirable from 
time to time as long as you are an insurance solicitor. 

4. While you are getting your preliminary train- 
ing, spend as much of such leisure time as you have 
in getting an adequate insurance education. Review 
your preliminary work by re-reading the first part of 
the primer, which you will appreciate far more than 
in the beginning. After that read the rest of the 
book. Or, better still, take advantage of the com- 
pany’s correspondence course, using the primer as a 
preliminary textbook, as directed in the lessons of 
that course. 

Then continue the correspondence course in con- 
nection with my second book. 

In this second book, “How to Sell Insurance,” I 
shall attempt to tell the agent what to do and what to 
avoid; what to say and what to leave unsaid; how 
to begin his work and how to carry it on. 

He must, of course, familiarize himself with the 
rules and regulations of his company; study his rate 
book; learn how to fill up an application accurately 
and completely, and concentrate his attention, for the 
time being, on one policy form. 

For his own enlightenment I shall first explain the 
ordinary life policy, but suggest as his specialty the 
limited payment life contract, preferably the twenty- 
annual-payment policy. 

After thoroughly analyzing this contract and calling 
special attention to its salient points, I shall proceed 
to give him some practical advice about canvassing. 
Here the difficulty will be to determine what to leave 
out rather than what to put in. But my aim will 
always be to give only such advice as will be of 
practical value in enabling the agent to extend his 
sales and increase his income. For example, I shall 
tell him how to distinguish mere excuses from serious 
objections, and how to evade the former and meet 
the latter fairly and squarely. Among other things, | 
shall impress upon him the fact that his duties and re- 
sponsibilities will never end with the writing of appli- 
cations and the collection of premiums, but that he 
must render valuable and permanent services to every 
policyholder. And I shall tell him finally that the 
educational value of the book will depend less upon 
the hints given than upon the influence it. will have in 
making him think for himself, so that he may de- 
velop plans of his own and invent new methods of 
procedure. For unless he takes time to think, unless 
he exercises his imagination, unless he blazes his own 
paths and follows them through, he will never suc- 
ceed in doing great things, no matter how thorough 
an insurance education he may require. 


IV. IN CONCLUSION 

I hope I have made it clear that the company can 
do a great deal of good work in helping to train the 
soliciting agent. Nevertheless, when all is said and 
done, I believe the successful agent will always be a 
self-made man, but necessarily with a supplementary 
training given by his company, by his business asso- 
ciates and by competent textbooks and lesson papers. 

The two papers which followed Mr. Alex- 
ander’s, while prepared independently of each 
other, contained many similarities of thought. 
One paper was by George H. Hunt, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Imperial Life of 
Toronto, and the other by James P. Sullivan, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Farmers and Bankers Life of Wichita, Kan. 
° 

GEORGE H. HUNT’S ADDRESS 

In the discussion of Mr. Alexander’s paper, 
George H. Hunt, superintendent of agencies for 
the Imperial Life of Toronto, pointed out that 
the first step in training a salesman should be 
one which would lead him to acquire the right 
mental attitude. He must be taught to believe 
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in his business. The second step is to teach 
him to believe in the company he represents. 
These two steps can readily be accomplished, 
the first by pointing out the beneficence of life 
insurance, especially at this time, showing how 
many families are being cared for by insurance. 
If this does not awaken interest the man will 
never become a success. As for inculcating 
faith in the company, Mr. Hunt suggested that 
the manager point out the strength of his com- 
pany financially; emphasizing its ability to earn 
surplus and pay dividends. Also the manner 
in which the company selects its standard risks 
and treats its policyholders are important fea- 
tures that should be brought to the attention of 
the salesman, 

The third point is that of service which a 
salesman is expected to render. Mr. Hunt said, 
in part: 

I endeavor to teach a prospective life assurance 
salesman that service begins the moment he opens 
the interview with his prospect, first, by fitting the 
plan of assurance to take care of the peculiar circum- 
stances surrounding the case of the individual so that 
as years go by the assured is satisfied and his future 
business is given to the same salesman, who will in 
this way make far more money for himself by getting 
future business than he would have done had he, in 
the first instance, sold a misfit policy for the sake 
of making a larger commission at that time. 

Insuring for the right amount is a big factor in 
good service. In order to get at this the salesman 
is instructed to find out as much as possible regard- 
ing the financial condition of his prospect, the 
amount of assurance carried, and so forth. In this 
way he can make an intelligent approach, presenting 
the proper plan and the proper amount. . 

The prompt and correct delivery of policies is now 
emphasized. He is told of the importance of deliver- 
ing policies the moment they are received from the 
home office—the necessity of explaining the contract 
once again at the time of delivery is important for 
the new agent’s consideration—so that his client sees 
confirmed the statements made by the agent at the 
time the sale was made. : 

The numerous other ways of giving good service— 
too numerous to enlarge on now—are all explained to 
him, and the necessity of giving good service on all 
occasions insisted upon. 

NOT AN EASY JOB 

Next comes work and system. I never tell a man 
that the life assurance salesman has an easy job; on 
the contrary, I tell him that it is one of the hardest 
salesmanship positions there is, but at the same time 
that it is the best-paid hard work on the face of the 
earth, The fact that an indispensable element making 
for success in his career as a life assurance salesman 
is contained in a single word—work—cannot be too 
strongly impressed upon the new salesman. The men 
who work intelligently, day in and day out, are the 
men who are making sales, and consequently bulging 
their own pocketbooks. 

You notice I say ‘‘work intelligently.’”’ In the first 
place he should have a certain grasp of the technical 
end of our business, for knowledge begets confidence, 
It is, however, I think, a fatal mistake for any life 
assurance salesman to talk the technical side of life 
assurance to his prospect. He should concentrate on 
the human interest side. I believe that many a man 
who otherwise would have made a_ successful life 
assurance salesman has been to a large extent a 
failure through trying to impart too much technical 
knowledge to his prospect, instead of bending his 
efforts to make the sale—in other words, he “talks 
him in and talks him out.” 


NECESSITY FOR SYSTEM IN URBAN 
TERRITORY 

In the larger towns and in cities the life assurance 
salesman should be trained to have a certain number 
of interviews each day and to use prospect cards and 
keep these cards properly tabulated each day; then 
at the end of the week he should review his cards, 
preferably with his manager. In this way he creates 
a check on his work. If he has been making his calls 
per day he should have thirty-six cards for the week. 
Some of these cards will represent business closed, 
for a certain average business is bound to follow sys- 
tematic work of this nature. The cards will also 
show the class of people interviewed and in this way 
he has a chance to ask himself the question: am 
calling on the right class? and if not, to improve him- 
self and get after better business. 

Let me here give an instance of how the work of a 
certain man in one of our large cities was checked 
up by these cards. This man had been with the 
company for a period of four months. In that time 
he had written a little business, enough to show that 
he could produce, but not enough to satisfy his man- 
ager or the company. He was called in and it was 
pointed out to him that he had had approximately 
100 working days. He was asked for his cards, and 
When all were counted it was found he had 30, 
Whereas if he had had 6 interviews a day, as he was 
hee he should have had 600 cards, counting 
us “closed business” cards. It was immediately 
shown to him that, according to his cards he had only 
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been having one interview every three days, and that 
he had had a little success from the few calls he had 
made, and how much greater—in this case twenty 
times greater—success he would have attained had he 
worked diligently. It was also shown that the inter- 
views he had been having were with men of indif- 
ferent calibre, many of them being young, single men 
from 18 to 20 years of age, with no particular stand- 
ing. The character of the interview was shown by the 
fact that he did not have a sufficient working knowl- 
edge in a great many cases to go back. In a word, 
the three weak points demonstrated were: (1) that he 
was not seeing enough men every day; (2) that he 
was not seeing the right kind of men every day; and 
(3) that he was not giving them a_heart-to-heart 
canvass. This ircident happened some little time 
ago, and every week since this man’s business has 
been improving. 

SALESMANSHIP COURSE FOR NEW MEN 

Now, I have just spoken more or less in a general 
way. It might be of interest to tell you before I sit 
down about what we are doing in an endeavor to give 
men joining our service, and, indeed, many of the 
men who are already associated with us, a correct 
training along proper lines. With this in view we 
have at the present time a series of nine lessons, | 

Leading up to these lessons is a pamphlet entitled 
“Life Assurance as Your Life Work.” This contains 
many reasons why life assurance salesmanship is a 
profitable and agreeable business to be associated 
with. 

These lessons we intend to follow up and keep 
right up to date. We do feel that when these lessons 
have been carefully studied a great deal of the 
ignorance displayed by life assurance salesmen in the 
past—and I am speaking now of those that I have 
seen go into the field for my own company—will be 
eliminated, 

THE KNOCKER A DANGER 

Mr. Sullivan’s remarks pointed out the im- 
portance of humanizing the business. He said 
that agents should be loyal (1) to the business, 
(2) to their company, (3) to the prospect, and 
(4)to himself. Severe condemnation was placed 
upon the man who deceives and knocks. Mr. 
Sullivan said that the man who knocks the weak 
company is one who shakes the confidence of 
the public in life insurance as a safe proposition 
in which their money should be invested. The 
loyalty of the agent to the business should be 
built up by pointing out how few companies 
have failed and how much want, privation, dis- 
ease, crime and degeneration which life insur- 
ance can protect against, does protect against 
and has protected against. ‘‘Make your man 
love his business, first by making him respect 
it and every company in it, and second by mak- 
ing him realize deep down in his heart the 
real soul-saving benefits it performs, and do 
this at the beginning,’ said Mr. Sullivan. 

To win the loyalty of an agent to his com- 
pany there are a number of requirements. (1) 
Always give him a square deal; (2) have some 
of the older men emphasize to him that they 
have always had a square deal; (3) show him 
that the company has always met its obligations 
in full and treated its policyholders fairly; (4) 
show him the successful past of his company; 
(5) have some officer, an executive who has the 
faculty of getting on the salesman’s level, see- 
ing things as the agent sees them, working 
and playing with him, and yet not losing his 
respect. 

Mr. Sullivan visualized some of the small 
things that may cause an agent to feel that he 
is not getting a square deal, which require just a 
few moments’ diplomatic, friendly talk and the 
expression of a little personal feeling to over- 
come. He emphasized the disaster that will fol- 
low such a blunder as the making of a promise 
which could not be fulfilled, as a broken promise 
destroys loyalty and creates suspicion. 

Speaking of creating loyalty to the prospect 
and policyholder, Mr. Sullivan mentioned the 
evil that has and might continue to react upon 
the business by the practice of twisting, rebat- 
ing and overselling, as one or all of these causes 
a dissatisfaction which has produced many an 
antagonist to the entire business of life insur- 
ance. ‘‘The buyer of insurance does not pre- 
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tend to know life insurance, generally speaking, 
nor is the buyer trying, generally, to beat the 
salesman. In the majority of cases the buyer 
puts himself entirely in the hands of the sales- 
man, and the salesman should be trained in 
loyalty to his buyer, so that the trust, either 
spoken or understood, may not be violated,’’ 
said Mr. Sullivan. A sense of square dealing to 
all will always be found in the hard worker. 


AN AGENT’S LOYALTY TO HIMSELF 

On the subject of loyalty to himself, Mr. Sul- 
livan emphasized the need of a man being en- 
couraged and given an epportunity to take pride 
in what he does. As an instance of this he 
told the following story: ‘‘At our last conven- 
tion the word was passed that every $100,- 
000 Club man must be in full dress at the ban- 
quet on the last night. There were as many 
non-club members present as there were club 
members. Many objections to the full dress 
were made; some had never worn full dress; 
some felt that it looked too much like a con- 
ceited show of superiority over the unsuccess- 
ful non-club member. But the request stood 
and that night the $100,000 Club men, twenty- 
two in number, sat at the long table at the 
head of the room, and every man of them was 
glad to be there and to be singled out as a 
leader and as a success by his dress. And every 
non-club member then solemnly promised him- 
self that at the next convention he would be in 
full dress at that table. Two non-members 
promised each other that next year they would 
be either in full dress or in overalls. Their 
self-pride, their loyalty to self, had been 
aroused. We all like to be recognized for the 
results we achieve, and your salesman as much 
as your statesman.”’ 


EDUCATION FOR AN AGENT 


On the subject of education, Mr. Sullivan said 
that in many cases the programme of educa- 
tional work was based on the wrong plan. It 
was devised to be destructive, although the in- 
tent of the teacher may not have been to 
destroy. There are two general systems of 
educating the agent—by personal instruction 
and by correspondence. Most companies can- 
not afford to give personal instruction and so 
most teaching is done by correspondence, which 
does not work, in the last analysis, very satis- 
factorily, as it is very difficult to maintain in- 
terest on. the part of the student until the 
course is complete. ‘‘The problem is,’’ said Mr. 
Sullivan, ‘“‘to find some way of arousing our 
men to keep them worked up to the ambition 
for growth and success. I believe the solution 
lies in training them to the proper degree of 
loyalty.”’ 


LIFE INSURANCE AND SUCCESS DEFINED 

Following the paper by Mr. Sullivan, Thomas 
R. Hill addressed the members, making a plea 
for endowment insurance. He said that life in- 
surance is ‘‘a system of indemnification of the 
economic loss brought about by the termination 
of human producing power.”’ This loss of power 
may be due to disability, senility or death, and 
provision should be made for protection against 
loss due to all of these. Mr. Hill emphasized 
the fact that the motive power in life is broth- 
erly love and service, and that if the agent is 
thoroughly trained he will appreciate this 
truth. He said that poverty was the basic 
cause of many social and economic evils, and 
that life insurance could do much toward the 
elimination of these evils by removing much of 
the poverty. He gave a formula for success, 
which was as follows: Constructive develop- 
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ment of self plus the persistent pursuit of ac- 
tivity equals success. 

Joseph C. Behan of the Massachusetts Mutual 
spoke briefly, pointing out that in all agency 
problems it should be borne in mind that human 
nature cannot be overcome. He said that the 
best results in training agents would come from 
placing confidence in them. A study of each 
man must be made and his troubles must be 
treated with frankness and sincerity. 


THE PUBLIC SAVINGS LIFE 


Insurance Department Requires Amended 


Statement 

When the Public Savings Insurance Com- 
pany of Indianapolis filed its annual statement 
for the year 1916 with the Indiana Insurance 
Department early in the current year the 
Department refused to accept it until certain 
changes had been made in the figures relating 
to assets, liabilities and surplus. Meantime, the 
company had supplied, at our request, a copy 
of its statement to The Spectator Company, 
which showed that its admitted assets were 
$575,619, liabilities $274,876 and surplus to 
policyholders $300,743, including capital of $289,- 
010. No notice was later received by us, either 
from the company, the Indiana Insurance De- 
partment or any other source that the statement 
as filed was not acceptable to the Insurance De- 
partment. 

Some time after the publication of the figures 
by The Spectator Company in the Life Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index for 1917 it was 
learned that a corrected statement had been 
filed with the Insurance Department early in 
May, after the publication of the Life Index. 
We accordingly promptly sent for and obtained 
a copy of the new statement from the Indiana 
Insurance Department. 

After its receipt in the latter part of May, 
an examination showed that the liabilities of 
the Public Savings had been increased by 
$6157, the assets decreased by $27,743 and the 
surplus reduced by $33,900. The amended fig- 
ures, therefore, show as follows: liabilities, 
$281,038; assets, $547,876, and surplus, $266,843, 
the latter item indicating an impairment of 
capital amounting to $22,167. The amended 
figures have been printed as an erratum for the 
Life Index, and any subscriber writing to THE 
SPECTATOR for erratum slips to paste in their 
copies of the publication will be promptly sup- 
plied. 

It is understood that former president H. 
Thomas Head had opposed the filing of the first 
statement and stated at the annual meeting that 
the Department was examining the company. 
At that meeting Mr. Head was deposed from the 
management of the company, although, his 
friends report, all the stockholders present 
voted in his favor, but proxies from non-atten- 
dants were sufficient in number to defeat his 
re-election. 

The statement of the company, as amended, 
is on the whole favorable, and the Indiana De- 
partment is satisfied with the condition of the 
Public Savings and the good progress it has 
made in business. 

The present officers of the company are Carl 
G. Winter, president; M. C. Leeth and William 
F. Fox, vice-presidents, and Charles W. Folz, 
secretary and treasurer. The officers are men 
of insurance and business experience and state 
their intention to energetically conduct the af- 
fairs of the company. 
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Too Much Haphazard Work by Agents—Man- 
agement Necessary in Conduct of Sales Work 
[Special Report by a Staff Correspondent] 


DETROIT, June 9, 1917.—Norval A. Hawkins, 
sales manager of the Ford Motor Car Company 
of Detroit and president of the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, addressed the delegates of 
the Association of Life Agency Officers at a 
luncheon at the Detroit Athletic Club to-day. 
The remarks made by Mr. Hawkins met with 
enthusiastic applause on the part of his hearers. 
His address in full is as follows: 


It is always a pleasure for me to meet with and 
talk to life insurance agents, especially when 1 meet 
with them en masse and am permitted to do the talk- 
ing myself, 

1 am glad you gentlemen composing the Association 
ot Life Agency Officers decided upon Detroit for 
your meeting this year, and that the time selected was 
contemporaneous with our congress. 

We ought all of us as salesmen and sales managers 
to receive a lot of good from this annual convention, 
which brings together such an unusual array of talent 
and experience trom all lines of selling, 

Life insurance to me has always been an interesting 
sales proposition, although I wonder why there is 
anyone left to buy it—l don’t see why you haven’t 
sold policies to everybody except the new-born 
babies. 

The Ford Motor Company calls its product the 
Universal Car, and over 3000 cars a day cannot fill its 
cash-deposit orders, 

Last month, tor example, our sales reached the 
enormous figure of 83,616 cars. 

Yet you are selling something that, for universality 
of need, beats us all hollow. 

I used to think the deficiency in life insurance sales 
was due to the salesmen—to their lack of vision and 
grasp of their opportunities. And this was the point 
1 dwelt on in previous talks on selling life insurance. 

1 used to speak of the necessity for the life insur- 
ance agent to recognize the human-life values of what 
he was selling—to humanize life insurance. 
FIGURES THAT INTEREST THE PROSPECT 

In talking figures he should not use an actuarial, 
but a human point of view. The important thing is 
what the policy does for the prospect. The ten-dozen 
ways in which payments can be made usually has 
little interest for a prospect. But picture what it 
means to him that the annual death rate of estates is 
over eight times that of individuals, that over ninety 
per cent of all estates are lost in seven years, and that 
he can make his family’s happiness and safety a sure 
thing instead of a gamble; then he sees that what you 
offer has real bearing on his life and the welfare of his 
family. 

The great masses of people do not yet understand 
life insurance—or every healthy man would have its 
protection, 

1 used to think that the trouble lay with the life in- 
surance salesmen, in not realizing that they were 
benefactors and in not presenting the full service of 
their goods. 

But the other day a red-bordered little jolt made me 
wake up to the fact: that the trouble is not with the 
life insurance men sa much as with the selling 
methods and sales directors. 

THE BULLET IN BULLETIN 

Let me read you a bit from the publicity bullet 
which woke me up. 

This is from a salesmanship bulletin sent out by a 
certain life insurance company. The heading is: 

“Do you think a motor car helps you?” 

Then it answers the question: 

“The motor car is a temptation! For every ten per 
cent of help it gives you it is likely to detract from 
your business fully ninety per cent.” 

Here is the reason why: 

“It’s a fine day. Just right for a ride. The birds 
are singing. ‘lhe sky is blue, the breeze is made to 
order. You haven’t made any appointment at all.” 

Note that, gentlemen, these salesmen don’t make 
appointments, except off and on! 

“You think that maybe John Brown or Jim Smith 
might be interested in insurance.” 

Note the lack of confidence these salesmen are 
assumed to have! 

“You don’t know either of them by sight. Perhaps 
on your way to this neighboring town you pass both 
of them and don’t know it. When you get there, of 
course you can’t find them. When you return home 
again it is too late to begin work, so you call it a 
day. Beware of the automobue! Your two feet are 
the most dependable vehicles you can ever have.” 

What jarred me in this bulletin was not the state- 
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ment that life insurance agents have no need of motor 
cars. For I know that those who don’t need them 
must be working on a small, thickly populated terri- 
tory of not more than half a dozen blocks one way by 
half a dozen the other. And there are mighty few 
life insurance men doing such intensified work. 


THREE SHORTCOMINGS IN THE ARGUMENT 

The staggering thing to me lay in the conditions 
this bulletin discloses. 

First, that a life insurance company should employ 
such untrustworthy salesmen that they dare not put 
the least temptation in their way. 

They expect their salesmen to be unable to resist 
the temptation of joy-riding if allowed to run a Ford. 
How, then, can they expect their men to resist the 
pretty faces, hotel lounges, saloons, pool rooms, base- 
ball games, street-corner cronies, circus parades, and 
all the other temptations that wait on every block for 
them? No wonder some insurance companies are not 
as successful as the Ford, if they employ salesmen 
whom they cannot trust to give their whole time and 
attention to business. 

Second, this company employs salesmen whom it 
evidently does not expect to possess good judgment. 
It takes for granted that they would make an hour’s 
drive to see a man with whom they had made no 
appointment, had not even called up to be sure he 
was home. 

Think of the impression such a salesman would 
make on you if he walked into your office to sell you 
life insurance and you found that he had made no 
effort to be sure whether you would be in, had spent 
one hour coming and would spend another returning, 
“just on the chance’ that you might be in! It 
would certainly not be flattering to see that he cared 
so little whether he found you in or not. Nor would 
you be impressed by the value he placed on his own 
time. You could scarcely have confidence in the 
business dealings of a company represented by a 
salesman so unbusinesslike, so careless of his own 
time and possibly inconsistent of yours. 

But the third and worst jolt from this bulletin was 
the slovenly sales-direction indicated. 

This company seems to have no idea of anything 
but hit-or-miss selling—gives no direction, lets its 
men go anywhere, report any way—if at all, It’s a 
wonder the company’s alive! 


COMPETITION REQUIRES EFFICIENT MEN 

The competition in the life insurance field is so 
great that no company can afford to let itself be rep- 
resented by any but the most efficient workers. A 
small number of good salesmen working full time 
and under direction that co-ordinates their efforts 
will give far greater sales than twice or thrice their 
number of men working where, when and as they 
please, duplicating each other’s efforts and leaving 
open to competing companies prospects whom they 
overlook or fail to reach. 

My idea of selling is men plus management. 

Insurance is too high-grade a proposition to be put 
into the hands of any Tom, Dick or Harry. Its sales- 
men should be chosen very carefully for their re 
liability, good judgment, energy and ability to re- 
ceive direction. After selecting and training, the 
other important work is directing the men. It is a 
waste of good men not to give them good direction 
and assistance. The best salesman is better with the 
best direction, 

SYSTEMATIC SELLING METHODS 
NECESSARY 

In the insurance world you have no ever-increasing 
production driving you~ to ever-improved selling 
methods. But this is no excuse for retaining the old- 
style, haphazard plans. Insurance companies might 
profit just as well as not by applying systematic 
methods of selling to their business. For, system in 
selling is just as important as system in factory pro- 
duction or office operation. 

For instance, sales-planning. This is for the sales 
manager to do. ‘The business of the salesmen is to 
carry out their manager’s plans. He directs them 
where to go, what territory to cover, and in what 
time, how to report on it and how to follow up their 
first attempts. ; 

Can you imagine what would be happening in 
Europe if Joffre used the methods some of our insur- 
ance companies employ? He would drill his men in 
how to shoot and how to dodge, would serve out 
some eloquence to stimulate them, and then say: 
“Now, rua out and kill the enemy.” The men would 
straggle out, scatter over the country, cross each 
other’s tracks, waste long hours in stalking some 
German whom a comrade had already killed—over- 
look others, and how many Germans do you think 
they would get? 

REDUCING THE WASTE OF TIME 

Insurance selling is done too much on the lone 
filibustering plan; no co-ordination of efforts by cen- 
tral control. 

Time is the most valuable possession of man, part- 
ticularly of the salesman. Therefore, his time should 
be conserved by the selling system. Several sales- 
men cannot be turned loose in the same territory 
without an enormous loss of time through crossing 
and recrossing each other’s steps while calling on 
prospects. There is no proper distribution of effort. 
There is no proper control of action. The result is 
that the section of the common territory where the 
salesmen imagine the picking is the best is worked 
to death. Other sections, where just as good results 
could be obtained by systematic work, are allowed to 
lie dormant. 
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June 14, 1917 


Under a real sales manager every moment of an in- 
surance salesman’s time is arranged for. Because 
each salesman is a producing unit and must be made 
to produce the greatest possible results. This can be 
done only by utilizing him every moment of the 
working day—utilizing him not as a pedestrian or a 
clerk, nor yet as an executive, but as a salesman, for 
the work of selling to which he has been trained, 

The salesman’s business is to see prospects and sell 
them. On the side he can, and should, pick up 
valuable information for his sales manager. But he 
himself cannot plan his movements and time so ad- 
vantageously as can be done for him. 


SALES MANAGER CONTRASTED WITH 
SALESMAN 

The sales manager is in the position to know the 
territory and to know how it is to be handled. For 
his business is that of the executive, and he can see 
his men and his territory in bird’s-eye view and fit 
the one into the other as abilities and conditions 
require. : 

Thus he chooses and allots to each man certain 
territory and certain quotas. Tells them what is 
expected of them and how to. meet it. He outlines 
for them definite points on which they are to report, 
so that he knows where to help them, when to shift 
them and how to adjust his plan. He cuts out waste 
time by routing his men and by keeping them 
moving so that they have no chance for non-pro- 
ductive long-windedness. He claims their prospects 
as belonging to the company—not to the salesman— 
and apportions them so that each is busy—so that one 
salesman will not be holding fifty or a hundred in 
reserve who will buy of some other insurance com- 
pany before he has time to close them. He knows 
where every man is every day—what he is doing there, 
and how he is succeeding. He has a mobile force, a 
busy force, an efficient force. 

He has clerks to do the clerical work, of records 
and prospect files, so as to save the salesmen’s time 
for selling. And he uses automobiles whenever they 
will save for selling the time his salesmen would 
waste in walking or using unhandy street-car lines. 
Besides, he believes that an insurance salesman’s day 
is never done and that an automobile helps him 
utilize those evening hours which are so valuable for 
catching and closing insurance prospects. 

As someone or other said: “It is management, not 
multitudes, that makes success.” Anything, from 
automobiles to good sales management, that will give 
a salesman more selling minutes in a day is worth its 
cost. A salesman is not employed to use his feet—he 
is of use to the company only when he is using his 
brains. bee : 

Selling minutes, I said—not visiting minutes. Sys- 
tem in selling Ford cars reduced the number of calls 
necessary to close a sale from twelve to four. That 
meant closing three prospects in the time it used to 
take for one. If you can sell three policies in the 
time it takes now to sell one, is not intelligent sales 
direction worth three times the lack of it, both to the 
agent and to the company? 





Convention Notes 

Winslow Russell, of the Phcenix Mutual Life 
of Hartford, who presided at all three of the 
sessions of the convention, proved himself a 
most excellent executive. Thoroughly business- 
like in his manner of handling the convention, 
he maintained the utmost harmony and busi- 
nesslike procedure. Most timely was his com- 
ment in voicing the sentiment of the assembly 
that the members owed a deep debt to the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society for its con- 
tribution to the meeting. The chairman and 
the executive committee earned the vote of con- 
fidence and thanks that was given them. 

* * * * 

Sidney A. Foster, vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Royal Union Mutual Life of Des 
Moines, styled himself as the greatest ‘‘ad- 
journer of meetings in the country’ when he 
delivered the valedictory address. He was fired 
with patriotism and bespoke the feeling of all 
for the need of harmony in the work to be 
undertaken. Just as it is possible for certain 
strains of music to strike the emotions of the 
bitterest enemies in a common way, so can 
business men get together by setting aside petty 
prejudices. It was Mr. Foster who forced the 
acceptance of re-election of the committee by 
bringing about a suspension of rules of order, 
in order that no member might have opportunity 
to declare their unfitness to serve another term. 

* * * * 

George B. Stadden, president of the Franklin 

Life of Springfield, served the committee for 
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one year. In advance of the convention he had 
asked to be relieved, as he is now devoting prac- 
tically his entire time to work on behalf of the 
American Red Cross Society, he being at the 
head of the Illinois division. Mr. Stadden’s ex- 
ecutive ability is well known to those who have 
been associated with him, and the Red Cross 
Society is to be congratulated upon obtaining 
the services of so capable a personage. Mr. 
Stadden is now laying plans to fill the Illi- 
nois quota of something more than $6,000,000 
to be contributed to the new fund of $100,000,- 
000 now in process of development by the so- 
ciety. Although Mr. Stadden has been absent 
from the office of the Franklin Life all but two 
days since April 1, the affairs of the company 
have been most competently handled by the re- 
markably responsible corps of associates and 
junior officers to whom executive authority has 
largely been delegated and by whom those re- 
sponsibilities have been readily assumed. 
* * * * 


The successor to Mr. Stadden on the execu- 
tive committee was made in the person of 
George E. Copeland, superintendent of agents of 
the Northwestern Mutual Life of Milwaukee. 
Mr. Copeland’s long experience and mature 
counsel will no doubt be no small factor of in- 
fluence in the future of the new association. 
Mr. Copeland has practiced in the direction of 
his own department a policy which by many is 
considered as ideal, and that is the appoint- 
ment of general agents only from the ranks of 
the company. 

* % * * 

Probably the most lightning change in the 
attitude of the group mind from one that was 
intent upon the business in hand was wrought 
by the personality of Joseph C. Behan, agency 
superintendent of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life of Springfield. Mr. Behan’s few remarks 
had the effect of bringing out the desire for 
personal friendship between the members, many 
of whom on this occasion had met for the first 
time. Speaking of the profitableness of the 
day’s proceedings, Mr. Behan remarked that 
there probably was not one who had not been 
much benefited. That there will, in the future, 
be many suggestions and much legislation is 
not to be doubted, but the value of these pro- 
posals will best be understood ‘‘after we have 
known each other a while.’’ 

* * * * 

Because of the large attendance and the mul- 
tiplicity of problems the time for discussion al- 
lotted in the programme proved entirely in- 
adequate, as the actual proceedings required a 
morning, afternoon and evening session, with 
not more than two and one-half hours of ces- 
sation. The consensus of opinion was that the 
committee should have provided for a two-day 
convention, and it is most probable that an- 
other year will see this result. 

* * * * 

A sales meeting will be given by the Dominion 
Life Underwriters Association at their annual 
meeting, which will cover the larger part of a 
week some time in August. George H. Hunt, 
superintendent of agencies for the Imperial 
Life of Toronto, is honorary secretary of the as- 
sociation, and his experience in the field of life 
insurance selling is sure to bring forth an ex- 
cellent programme. The Imperial Life has won 
considerable distinction on account of its 
wonderful series of human interest advertise- 
ments, which have been appearing in street 
cars, Magazines and newspapers—an exhibit of 
which was held at the convention along with 
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several others which are worthy of high com- 
mendation. 
* * LJ a 

E. M. Barrett, who managed the World’s Sales- 
manship Congress, said that insurance men lead 
in fostering the movement for bringing sales- 
men closer together and harmonizing their in- 
terests by the formation of local associations 
and clubs. W. E. Bilheimer, supervisor of 
agencies for the Franklin Life of Springfield at 
St. Louis, has brought the membership of the 
largest club affiliated with the congress up to 
3125, while Warren M. Horner, of the Provident 
Life and Trust at Minneapolis, has had con- 
siderable part in getting men into the second 
largest club, that of Minneapolis, the enrol- 
ment there being over 1500. 

* co oo *« 

In the nature of a war story there was a 
most persistent rumor of a Canadian raid— 
“Somewhere in Pennsylvania.” 

* co * * 

A hazarded guess—in the vicinity of Pitts- 

burg. 





WORLD’S SALESMANSHIP 
CONGRESS 


Insurance Section Meeting 
[Special Dispatch to THz SPECTATOR] 


DETROIT, June 11.—‘Soldiers of the daily 
fight” is the way Charles M. Schwab character- 
ized the army of salesmen that greeted him at 
the opening of the World’s Salesmanship Con- 
gress. His talk was directed to the thousands of 
men who are attending the different sections of 
the Congress, but the greater part of it ap- 
plied directly to the hundreds of life insurance 
men and the audience. Three things he em- 
phasized: That integrity, courteous attention 
and proper management will sell anything that 
ought to be sold; that the United States is fac- 
ing a real crisis in the war, and that with one- 
third of the wealth of the world and the United 
States, we are going through a period of the 
country’s greatest prosperity. 

At noon the visiting life insurance men were 
guests of the Detroit Association of Life Under- 
writers. One hundred and seventy sat down to 
a luncheon that concluded with a graphic story 
of how the life men of Detroit sold themselves 
to the public when they came forward and so 
successfully helped to oversell the Liberty Bond 
allotment. 

A. G. Ramsay, assistant superintendent of the 
Canada Life, related war experiences of the 
company. He assured the field men present that 
if their business goes down it won’t be because 
the prospects are nervous, but because they— 
the salesmen—are nervous. In Canada the com- 
panies, he said, are doing better this year than 
last, and last year the business increased 
thirty-three per cent over the year before. 

Ernest W. Owen, Detroit manager for the Sun 
Life of Canada, presided at an afternoon ses- 
sion devoted entirely to the problem of selling 
life insurance. 

William J. Graham, superintendent of the 
group department of the Equitable of New York, 
talked on points that sell business insurance. 
He said that Minneapolis has the reputation for 
a volume of business insurance, because there 
are two or three agents in the city who under- 
stand how to present the value in this form, 
and because the bankers of Minneapolis appre- 
ciate the importance of life insurance as a 
credit factor. 

He said that huge cases are only dramatic in- 
stances of the universal need for business in- 
surance, and advised solicitors to solicit for the 
same size of business policies that they special- 
ize on in selling individual insurance, that the 
small case man interests the laundryman, the 
butcher and the small storekeeper. Business in- 
surance, he declared, is so closely related to the 
personal heart-side of a man’s affair that this 
point—a big selling angle—should not be over- 
looked. 

Joseph A. Richards, of the Joseph A. Richards 
Advertising Company of New York, delivered a 
lecture on what advertising should be expected 
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to do as a force in selling life insurance. No 
words were minced. He said that advertising 
is a tool and that opportunity is a test of ef- 
ficiency; and that measured by this test the life 
insurance companies and field men are in- 
efficient. 

He said that there is practically no such thing 
as life insurance advertising. About ninety per 
cent of all advertising by life insurance inter- 
ests is “‘pride’ advertising, he declared—waste 
advertising. The trouble was attributed to the 
fact that life insurance men have written the 
advertising copy in the language of life insur- 
ance men, so that wherever life insurance liter- 
ature is read or talked it needed an interpreter. 

His remarks were illustrated with specimen 
of a series of advertisements that Mr. Richard’s 
agency has prepared for a life insurance com- 
pany. At the conclusion there were indications 
of a many-sided debate that would have lasted 
for hours, but for the set programme. 

A. C. Larsen, secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, acted as chair- 
man for one of the divisions of the program, 
and Winslow Russell for another section. 

In taking hold, Mr. Russell expressed the 
idea that $100,000 clubs will have to give way 
to ‘‘Half-Million’’ clubs, under better training 
and selling methods. 

William A. King, supervisor, Missouri State 
Life, sketched the work and results of the 
salesmen’s school maintained by the company. 
He said that the plan is still an experiment, 
but that the company has made progress, has 
set standards from which to work. Mr. King 
set out that so far no new man who has taken 
the course and worked six hours a day for ten 
consecutive weeks has ever failed. The com- 
pany has a standardized selling talk which 
every new man is required to commit to 
memory. 

A standardized or ‘habit’? talk was strongly 
advocated by W. H. Beers, Rochester agent for 
the Mutual Benefit. It is the foundation of his 
system which made it possible to determine 
the right length of the interview and is largely 
responsible for the canvass which closes 63 per 
cent of the business in his agency on first in- 
terview. Mr. Beers’ talk was visualized by 
means of painted charts, one of which showed 
that many solicitors have nothing to ‘‘close’’ 
on, because they expend their all before they 
reach the time to get the signature. 

Walter Dill Scott classified the life insurance 
salesman as a “soliciting counselor.’’ 

Graham C. Wells talked on efficient selling 
ideals. It is an ideal, he said, that makes con- 
secutive weekly production possible. Weekly 
production plays a large part in the plan of 
the Wells agency—the Pittsburg agency of the 
Provident Life and Trust. One man in the 
agency has produced every week for 231 weeks. 
Last week this man closed twenty-four cases. 

E. J. L’Esperance, Montreal manager for the 
Imperial Life, outlined his method, which is 
producing remarkable results. The method 
calls for data on calls, for persistency, for 
knowledge of anatomy, for something to show 
the prospect and the painting of a picture. 

W. E. Bilheimer, agency manager, Franklin 
Life, closed the session with an address that 
stirred the patriotism and souls of the big 
audience. 


Frank H. Sykes Entertained at Luncheon 


Frank H. Sykes, the popular assistant man- 
ager of agencies for the Fidelity Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, was the honored guest at a 
luncheon given by Frederick A. Wallis, New 
York manager for the Fidelity Mutual, at which 
the local agency force was also present. Mr. 
Wallis presided and outlined the company’s in- 
come policies, vividly contrasting them with 
ordinary and limited-payment life forms. 

The address by Mr. Sykes was along the lines 
of economy of time and of efficient manage- 
ment. He compared the haphazard working of 
some agents with the waste of the railroad 
which hauls empty coal cars back to the mines, 
at a cost almost equal to that of hauling the 
loaded car to the city. For an agent to call 
haphazard on prospects who are not around 
to be seen is no better than hauling back empty 
cars, as the agent gets no good out of his trip. 
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Lutheran International Appointment 

The Lutheran International Insurance Com- 
pany of Ottawa, Ill., announces the appoint- 
ment of C. R. Styron as superintendent of agen- 
cies, effective June 1. The long experience of 
Mr. Styron was the deciding factor, after a 
thorough canvass of available material had 
been made. Although he is a young man, his 
schooling has been thorough, beginning eleven 
years ago as an Official in agency department 
work in North Carolina. In 1915 he connected 
with the Pittsburgh Life and Trust as super- 
visor of agents for West Virginia. The marked 
increase that resulted from his efforts there led 
to his selection on the part of the company to 
organize the State of Maryland also. At the 
beginning of the present year he was called to 
the home office at Pittsburg, and until the re- 
cent trouble in the affairs of the Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust developed he had been assigned 
to important special work. 

Mr. Styron has the sort of personality that 
attracts and holds men. He will be a large 





C. R. Styron 


factor in building a large agency organization 
for the young company with which he now 
connects. He is devoted to the idea of making 
agency connections on the standard contract 
plan. The Lutheran International will in every 
way qualify as a standard legal reserve com- 
pany in every angle of its operations. 

J. O. Laugman, president of the company, is 
in active charge, and he, with Mr. Styron, will 
constitute the executive management. The 
president is a man well known and prominent 
in the councils of his community. Previous to 
his connection with the company he held the 
chair of mathematics in Luther College at Ot- 
tawa. Secretary B. O. Berge is a prominent 
attorney in Ottawa. 

The company is now entering Minnesota; 
Iowa will be entered in the near future. Large 
and influential stockholders in both these States 
are counted on to assist in building a nice 
volume of business. The company began writ- 
ing in Illinois in August, 1916, and the results 
have been more than satisfactory. 


The Dean of Life Insurance Presidents 
On Monday, June 11, John R. Hegeman, the 
beloved president of the Metropolitan Life In- 
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surance Company of New York, entered upon the 
forty-eighth year of his service with that com- 
pany. Among all the life insurance presidents 
of the country John R. Hegeman is the oldest 
in point of service, and it is the sincere wish 
of his many friends, both in and out of life in- 
surance business, that he may long continue 
to occupy that honorable position. 


Life Notes 


—The German-American Life of Omaha has changed 
its name to the North American Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

—Stock salesmen will find an unusually attractive 
proposition by communicating with the party who ad- 
vertises in another column of this issue. 

—The New England Mutual Life of Boston has 
been licensed to transact business in South Dakota, 
where it expects to begin an active business cam- 
paign, 

—The Peoria Life of Peoria, during president's 
month, wrote $1,107,000 of new business. This is 
about $800,000 above the average monthly production 
ot the company. 

—The Retail Credit Company has opened a dis- 
tributing office at Milwaukee for Wisconsin and North- 
ern Michigan. This will be of particular interest to 
the companies operating in these States. 

—Arthur L. Potter, who is of the staff of Floyd E. 
De Groat, general agent for the Mutual Benefit in 
Boston, is considered one of the “really out of the 
ordinary life insurance men,” according to the views 
of some of his policyholders. He is the kind of man 
who satisfies his prospect, being thorough in _ his 
analysis of what will best suit the needs of the par- 
ticular case before him. Clear in his explanations and 
expositions of what policies contain and for whom 
they are designed, he has successfully built up a large 
clientele of well-satisfied, staying, paying  policy- 
holders. 


CASUALTY, SURETY & 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Business Mens Accident Association 


Gratifying results for May are reported by 
the Business Mens Accident Associations of 
Kansas City. May, 1916, was the best month in 
the history of the association until the month 
just closed, which surpassed the best previous 
record by some 500 applications. The total ap- 
plications received last month amounted to 4702, 
bringing the gross number since January 1 up 
to 19,894. The field men have maintained an op- 
timistic spirit toward business, with the re- 
sult that a large number of excellent individual 
records were made. 

Death losses from automobile accidents have 
been higher than usual, the association report- 
ing that four of five of its recent death claims 
occurred from that cause. 














A Splendid Record 


It is quite interesting to read of the devo- 
tion of foreign underwriting institutions to the 
service of their country. There are several nota- 
ble examples which we would like to see quoted 
in the enrolment of volunteers or militiamen or 
regular enlistment among some of the American 
offices. For instance, here is a record of the 
General Accident of Perth, of which any com- 
pany might be proud. Of eligible men 90 per 
cent donned navy blue or khaki. That is to 
say, 318 out of 355. Of these 15 have been killed, 
36 wounded, 1 missed, and 8 taken prisoners by 
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the enemy. A very telling fact as to the calibre 
of the men recruited from the General is that 
30 have received commissions from the ranks 
in recognition of merit. 


Automobile Owner’s Liability for Accident 


A student holding a chauffeur’s license and 
who had on several occasions driven the owner 
of an automobile was requested by the latter 
to take her for a drive. He consented on con- 
dition that he should obtain his father’s con- 
sent. She suggested that he use her automo- 
bile to go to his father for that purpose. On 
the way back an accident occurred for which 
the injured party sued the owner of the auto- 
mobile. The Supreme Court of Rhode Island 
held, in the case of Elliott vs. O’Rourke, that 
the chauffeur was acting as the servant of 
the owner, and that the latter was liable in 
damages for the injury. 








Federal Insurance Company, Lincoln 


The Federal Insurance Company of Lincoln, 
Neb., which was organized about a year ago, 
wrote $26,540 in premiums during its first year. 
Thus far in 1917 the company has over $18,000 
in preimums. Dr. Ira E. Atkinson, formerly 
with the Commonwealth Life of Omaha, is sec- 
retary and general manager. At present the 
company is limiting its operations to health and 
accident insurance. M. F. O’Sullivan, one of 
the general agents, averaged $1300 a month for 
the Federal during its first year. 





Enemy Trading Bill Reported 


WASHINGTON, June 12.—The House Com- 
mittee on Inter-State and Foreign Commerce 
has made a favorable report upon the bill known 
as “The Trading with the Enemy Act,’’ in which 
has been included a provision which enables 
American insurance companies to abrogate con- 
tracts for insurance entered into with German 
concerns. 

Under the terms of the measure an official is 
to be appointed, to be known as the Alien 
Property Custodian, at a salary of not more 
than $5000 per annum, who will be empowered 
to receive all money or property in this country 
due to or belonging to an enemy, and to hold, 
administer and account for such money and 
property under the general supervision of the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

A number of insurance companies in this 
country desired to terminate their agreements 
with German concerns covering reinsurance. 
The clause in the contracts of reinsurance, how- 
ever, permits abrogation only by serving notice 
upon the other party to the contract, and, as 
it was impossible under war conditions to do 
this, they have found themselves under the 
necessity of continuing relations, and it was to 
relieve the companies from this situation that 
the provision referred to was adopted by the 
committee. 

This bill was reported to the House by the 
committee yesterday and was to-day introduced 
into the Senate by Senator Fletcher of Florida. 


Casualty Notes 


H. C. Silliman, manager of the casualty depart- 
ment of the Republic Casualty Company of Pittsburg, 
Pa., was noted in New York last week. 

—The Norske Lloyd, Norwegian Assurance and 
Norwegian Globe, of which Robert Van Iderstine is 
Unitea States manager, have subscribed $300,000 to 
the Liberty Loan. 

—The tenth annual outing of the American Surety 
of New York will be held on Saturday afternoon, 
June 16, at the Parkway Hotel, Ocean Boulevard and 
Avenue L, Brooklyn. Athletic events and a dinner 
wil, as usual, constitute important features of the 
affair. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 


NEW YORK SURVEYS 


War Cover Demand.—There was a sudden 
demand last week for the full cover of war 
risks, including damage caused by riots and 
insurrection, which was feared by many per- 
sons on account of the conscription registra- 
tion. The police arrangements were so perfect 
and complete the registration day passed off 
without any serious event. But the insurance 
demand showed how sensitive the public mind 
is to all contingencies arising from the war. It 
is fortunate that the few malcontents in this 
city are not so dangerous as their loud talk 
against war would appear to indicate. We are 
quite well protected against an outbreak from 
this source, and there is confidence that the 
home dangers are not so serious as the speeches 
and street ravings of mischief makers might 
have the unsuspecting public imagine. 

Tornado Losses Reported.—It is given out 
that several New York companies have suf- 
fered severe losses from the tornado risks in 
the affected West. Upon inquiry we are in- 
formed that the companies even a week after 
the event have not heard from all the localities 
affected, but we notice that reports of ad- 








Fire Insurance 


justers being on the ground are frequent, and 
the writings of the companies are larger than 
suspected. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
A. T. Graham Dined.—A. T. Graham, presi- 


dent of the Insurance Institute of America, 
and chairman of the Institute Committee of 
the Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, was the 
guest of honor at a banquet given by the 
classes of 1917 at the Great Northern Wednes- 
day evening. Ross B. Whitney of August 
Torpe & Company’s office acted as toastmaster. 
Talks were made by E. McCullough, presi- 
dent of the Fire Insurance Club, and Thomas 
I. Cooper, L. A. Tanner and C. G. Whipple, 
former presidents; Donald M. Wood, presi- 
dent of the Insurance Federation of Illinois, 
and others. Mr. Graham was presented with 
a gold watch chain and charm, the latter bear- 
ing the club emblem suitably inscribed, the 
presentation speech being made by George C. 
Young of the Springfield Fire and Marine, 
who is an honor member of the class of 1917. 
William A. Benoliel, of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, was chairman of the banquet 
committee. 

Western Explosjon Conference. — The 
Western Explosion Conference has completed 
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its organization, and is now in a position to 
pass upon all matters of rates and rules in 
Western Union territory. All communications 
on the subject should be addressed to Walter 
E. Miller, assistant Western manager of the 
German-American. 


New York State Agents Association 


The thirty-fifth annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Local Insurance 
Agents was held at Newburgh, N. Y., on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 7 and 8. 

The first meeting was held on Thursday after- 
noon, at which an address of welcome was made 
by City Manager Wilson, to which William 
H. Hecox, president of the State Association, 
replied. Mr. Hecox described the past activi- 
ties of the association. He announced that the 
membership had reached nearly five hundred— 
this figure including members of the combined 
Fire Agents Association and Casualty and 
Surety Agents Association, which were amalga- 
mated during the past year. 

Glen H. Johnson, Syracuse, discussed bill in- 
troduced to bring about more rigid legislation to 
prevent individuals obtaining commissions on 
their own insurance. 

G. T. Amsden of Rochester reported the re- 
sults of his investigations of the, New Jersey 
law for regulation of the incorporation of in- 
surance companies and of the transacting of 
insurance, with a view of introducing a similar 
measure in New York State. Thomas C. Moffatt, 
secretary-treasurer of New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents, read a paper showing the 
difference between the New Jersey law and that 
of New York, but did not necessarily recom- 
mend adoption of similar regulations for New 
York. He described the anti-discrimination law, 
which requires companies to file a schedule of 
rates. This was followed by a general busi- 
ness meeting, after which the time was de- 
voted to automobiling and sight-seeing. 

The banquet was held Thursday evening, 
President Hecox presiding. At the speakers’ 
table were: Superintendent of Insurance Phil- 
lips of New York State, James J. Hoey, T. C. 
Moffatt and others. 

The first speaker of the evening was Super- 
intendent Phillips. He spoke of the important 
effect of the efficient work of the insurance 
agents upon the success of their companies. 

James J. Hoey was introduced and spoke of 
the inefficiency of old-time brokers and of the 


good effect of present laws in weeding out these 
ignorant and incompetent brokers. 

The Friday morning session was opened with 
an address by Ernest S. Poiror of Rochester on 
“Collective Advertising.’’ He recommended that 
agents do their advertising in local papers 
rather than using calendars, circulars, etc. He 
recommends co-operative advertising by pooling 
cost among all agents and running advertise- 
ments urging the public to insure and educating 
them in fire prevention. 

An address was given by Leon S. Senior, man- 
ager of the Compensation Inspection Rating 
Board of New York. Mr. Senior gave the rea- 
sons for the increase in compensation rates. He 
pointed out that schedule rate discriminates be- 
tween good risk and bad risk. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Jno. L. Tiernon, Buffalo; vice-presi- 
dents, F. V. Bruns, Syracuse; W. M. Gilder- 
sleeve, Central Valley; E. S. Hawley, Buffalo; 
Cc. J. Curtin, Rochester; N. C. Spencer, Buffalo; 
J. G. Cool, Glens Falls; M. M. Fiero, Middle- 
town; L. W. Pellet, Newburgh; secretary, Albert 
Hodge, Buffalo; treasurer, R. G. Wadsworth, 
Binghamton. Executive committee (fire), C. A. 
Porth, Albany; Wm. H. Hecox, Binghamton; 
R. F. Gilmore, Schenectady; L. G. Morgan, 
Buffalo; G. H. Johnson, Syracuse; W. P. Block- 
man, New Rochelle; S. C. Goodrich, Newburgh; 
W. L. Pelton, Olean; L. M. Irving, Malone. 
(Casualty), Jno. Kavanagh, Rochester; E. H. 
Warner, Buffalo; A. T. Armstrong, Syracuse; 
G. T. Armstrong, Syracuse; G. T. Amsden, 
Rochester; W. H. Murray, Hornell; A. T. Mat- 
thews, Watertown; L. H. Gardner, Poughkeep- 
sie; C.C. McNitt, Norwich; J. S. Kernan, Utica. 
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Fire Notes 


—B. M. Culver, vice-president, has been elected a 
director of the Niagara Fire of New York. 

—The British Dominions has changed its name to 
the Eagle and British Dominions, since the absorp- 
tion of the Eagle by the British Dominions. 

—The Michigan Mercantile Fire of Grand Rapids is 
being organized. The officers are: C. M. Alden, 
president; D. T. Patton, vice-president; C. H. Hare, 
secretary-treasurer. 

—Sanborn maps (old edition) of the principal cities 
and towns in Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama are desired by a company 
which advertises for same elsewhere in this number of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

—The Coast Review Pacific Fire Insurance Chart 
for 1917 has been issued by the Coast Review. As 
usual, it presents about fifty pages of statistical and 
other information of particular interest to those doing 
business in the Far West. 

—The present roster of officers of the Home of New 
York is as follows: President, E. G. Snow; vice- 
presidents, F. C, Buswell and C. A. Ludlum; vice- 
president and secretary, C. L. Tyner; secretaries, 
Henry Ferris and Wilfred Kurth; assistant secre- 
taries, H. P. Moore, V. P. Wyatt, J. A. Campbell, G. 
A. Clarke and W. L. Dennis. 

—A conference of the field men of the Phcenix of 
Hartford, Connecticut Fire of Hartford and Equitable 
Fire and Marine of Providence was held at the new 
home office of the Phcenix yesterday and to-day. Ed- 
ward Milligan, president of the Phcenix, presided at 
the conference, which was attended by about one hun- 
dred field men from ell parts of the country. 

—-Casualty inspector of experience, who is qualified 
to calculate debits and credits under the existing in- 
spection schedule, may learn of an excellent oppor- 
tunity to connect with an established company by 
communicating with the party who advertises in an- 
other column of this issue. 
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GENERAL AGENTS 


95 WILLIAM STREET 


United States Fire Ins. Co., N. Y. 
Richmond Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Potomac Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
National Lumber Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


F. M. GUND, Mgr. Western Dept. 
Freeport, !llinois 
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NEW YORK CITY 


The North River Ins. Co., N. Y. 

Union Fire Ins. Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Seneca Fire Ins. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
United States Underwriters’ Policy, N. Y. 


W. W. ALVERSON, Mgr. Pacific Coast Dept. 


San Francisco, California 
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